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hey  will  think  and  talk  about  them,”  &c. — Dk.  Aknold. 
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No.  8 School,  and  other  Libraries  in  the  State. 

No.  9.  Law  of  domicil  or  residence  in  relation  to  voting. 

No.  10.  Importance  of  directing  attention  to  the  arts  of  design  as  a means 
of  improving  public  taste,  furnishing  employment,  and  increas- 
ing National  wealth.  Extracts  from  Prof.  Mapes,  Thomas  A. 
Tefift,  &c. 

No.  11.  Catalogue  of  Books  for  selection  for  school,  village  and  family 
libraries. 


ERRATA. 

In  Table  No.  1,  page  19,  the  footing  of  the  column  of  Total  Resour- 
ces should  be 

Expense  for  Instruction,  .... 

Expense  for  School  Houses,  .... 

Voted  this  year,  .... 

Town  of  Richmond — Expended  for  Instruction,  should  be, 

“ Warwick  “ “ “ 

In  Table  No.  2,  page  20,  the  footing  of  the  column  of  Total  Scholars, 

should  be,  .....  25,905  00 

In  Table  No.  3,  page  21,  the  feeting  of  column  of  Whole  No.  Schol- 
ars, should  be,  ....  25,905  00 

Page  35,  line  2 from  top,  for  western  read  Westminster. 

“ iine  10  from  bottom,  for  whether  read  Whether. 

Page  68,  in  2d  line  of  Extract  from  Herbert  Spencer,  for  the  read  other. 


125,004  70 
115,081  00 
21,901  62 
24,021  32 
821  18 
2,994  08 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly  : 

January  Session,  A.  D.  1854. 
The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  herewith  presents  the 
annual  abstract  of  the  statistics  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 


State. 


He  would  renew  the  suggestion  made  in  a former  report  as 
to  the  necessity  of  a revision  of  the  general  tax  law.  As  school 
taxes  are  collected  according  to  the  general  law,  and  this  is 
in  many  respects  ambiguous  and  deficient,  a good  law  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  school  districts.  Town 
taxes  are  seldom  resisted,  partly  because  they  are  smaller  in 
amount,  and  partly  from  the  habit  of  paying  them.  But  school 
taxes  are  often  contested,  and  the  present  law  leaves  an  am- 
ple field  open  for  litigation. 

He  would  also  respectfully  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  another  suggestion  before  made.  It  is  believed 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  State  would 
justify  a large  addition  to  the  annual  State  appropriation  for 
Schools. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  the  the  appropriation  from  its  commence- 
ment : 

Age. 

when  adm.  Entered.  Left. 


Fanny  Lanphear, 
Abigal  Slocum, 
Peleg  Slocum, 
Mary  E.  Slocum, 
James  Budlong, 


Hopkinton,  26,  May,  1845,  May,  1846. 

Portsmouth,  25,  May,  1845,  May,  1847. 

Portsmouth,  20,  May,  1845,  May,  1847. 

Portsmouth,  14,  May,  1845,  May,  1847 

Warwick,  20,  Aug,,  1845,  May,  1847 
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Charles  H.  Steere, 
Phebe  A.  Winsor, 
John  W.  Davenport, 
Samuel  W.  Thompson, 
Mercy  E.  Tanner, 
Minerva  Mowry, 
Samuel  G.  Greene, 
George  Gavit, 

Wo,  E.  Slocum, 
Agnes  McLaughlin 
Mary  E.  Wilber, 


Glocester, 
Johnston, 
Tiverton, 
Glocester, 
Coventry, 
Smithfield, 
Hopkinton, 
Westerly, 
Cumberland, 
North  Prov., 
Little  Comp., 


15, 

8, 

13, 

H, 

10, 

13, 

11, 

10, 


May,  1846, 
May,  1846, 
May,  1847, 
May,  1847, 
May,  1847, 
May,  1848, 
July,  1849, 
May,  1850. 
Sept.,  1852. 
Sept.,  1852. 
Sept.,  1S52. 


May,  1850, 
April,  1852. 
Aug.,  1853. 
April,  1853. 
April,  1852. 
May,  -1851, 
Aug.,  1851. 


The  orders  on  the  Treasury  for  their  support  hfive  been — 
1853,  April  1,  $300  00 

“ Oct.  10,  250  00 

The  beneficiaries  of  this  State  have  been  sent  to  the 
t!  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  for  the  Education  and  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.”  The  time  for  admission 
of  pupils  is  the  third  Wednesday  of  September  in  every  year. 
The  charge  is  $100  per  annum.  In  case  of  sickness,  extra 
charges  are  made.  Persons  applying  for  admission  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty-five  years  ; must  be  of 
good  natural  intellect,  capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters 
with  a pen  legibly  and  correctly;  free  from  immoralities  of 
conduct  and  from  contagious  disease.  The  charge  for  board 
includes  washing,  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  tuition.  No  de- 
ductions are  made  for  absence,  except  on  account  of  sickness. 


THE  BLIND. 

The  following  persons  have  received  the  benefit  of  our  State 
appropriation  for  the  blind  : — 

Entered.  Left. 


William  Hatch,  Bristol,  January,  1845, 

Oliver  Caswell,  Jamestown,  January,  1845, 

Elizabeth  Eddy,  Warren,  “ 1845, 

Charles  Coddington,  Newport,  March,  1846, 
Maria  Dunham,  Newport,  “ 1846, 

Marcia  Thurber,  Providence,  June,  1846, 

Alexander  Kenyon,  S.  Kingstown,  October,  1847. 
Wm.  Tallowfield,  Providence,  Nov.  1849, 

James  H.  Graham,  Newport,  May,  1850. 

Elizabeth  Dennely,  S.  Kingstown,  October.  1851. 
Lucy  Ross,  N.  Prov.  Dec.  1852. 


January,  1851, 

a 

1848, 

May, 

1853. 

<< 

a 

June, 

1847. 

Nov. 

1850. 

The  orders  on  the  Treasury  for  their  support  have  been- 
1853,  Nov.  19,  $400  00 
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The  beneficiaries  of  this  State  have  been  sent  to  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  at 
Boston.  The  charge  at  that  Institution  is  $160  per  annum, 
v/hich  covers  board,  washing,  medicine,  use  of  books,  musical 
instruments,  and  all  expenses  except  clothing  and  travelling 
expenses.  Pupils  must  be  under  fifteen  when  admitted,  and 
of  good  character  ; free  from  epilepsy  or  any  contagious  dis- 
ease ; and  the  friends  of  the  applicant  are  required  to  answer 
• certain  queries  respecting  his  age,  and  the  cause  and  degree  of 
his  blindness,  and  to  furnish  an  obligation  that  when  dis- 
charged he  shall  be  removed  without  expense  to  the  Institu- 
tion. If  possible,  pupils  should  be  taught  the  letters  before 
going  to  the  Institution.  Books  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind 
can  be  procured  there. 

IDIOTS. 

The  orders  on  the  Treasury  for  the  education  of  idiots  and 
imbeciles  have  been — 

1853,  June  16,  to  Dr.  Geo.  Browne,  of  Barre,  $100  00 

“ July  to  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of  South  Boston,  281  45 
For  admission  to  the  Massachusetts  School,  at  South  Bos- 
ton, it  is  recommended  that  they  be  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twelve  ; not  epileptic,  insane,  or  incurably  hydrocephalic 
or  paralytic.  The  parents  are  required  to  provide  clothing, 
and  to  give  surety  that  the  pupil  when  discharged  shall  be 
removed  without  expense  to  the  institution.  Pupils  are^  at 
first  taken  for  one  month  on  trial.  The  terms  for  beneficia- 
ries for  board  and  tuition,  are  generally  $150  per  annum,  but 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  condition  of  the  pupil. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  my  last  Export  I referred  to  the  private  Normal  School, 
established  in  the  City  of  Providence.  The  Instructors  in  this 
school  are,  Messrs.  Greene,  Colburn,  and  Sumner,  with  the 
assistance  of  Prof.  Guyot,  in  Physical  Geography.  They  are 
all  excellent  in  their  several  departments,  and  there  are  few 
institutions  in  the  country  where  Teachers  can  have  as  good 
instruction. 
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This  institution  ts  worthy  of  support,  and  if  the  assistance 
of  the  Legislature  be  necessary  to  its  continuance  I would 
recommend  that  it  should  be  given. 

LEGISLATION  AND  LITIGATION. 

It  is  believed  that  the  school  law  has  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent effected  one  of  its  great  purposes — the  prevention  of  liti- 
gation in  relation  to  school  business.  If  every  disputable  mat- 
ter for  the  last  ten  years  had  been  carried  before  the  courts, 
the  expense,  delay,  trouble,  and  the  ill  temper  growing  out  of 
long  lawsuits,  would  have  been  serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  establishing  a good  system. 

One  provision  in  the  new  law  will  probably  tend  still  more 
to  prevent  litigation.  By  section  06  it  was  provided  that  no 
proceeding  relating  to  ordering  or  assessing  a school  tax,  if 
not  appealed  from,  or  if  on  appeal  confirmed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, should  afterwards  be  questioned  in  any  court  whatever. 

By  this  section  a large  source  of  lawsuits  is  at  once  cut  off, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  redress  in 
case  of  real  injustice,  as  incase  the  Commissioner  either  refused 
or  declined  to  grant  the  redress  sought  for,  the  General  As- 
sembly might  authorize  a trial  before  a proper  court.  And  it 
is  better  that  the  General  Assembly  should  occasionally  in- 
terfere, when  necessary  to  prevent  injustice,  than  that  the 
whole  subject  should  be  thrown  open  to  continual  agitation. 

It  is  perhaps  almost  impossible  so  to  draft  a law  as  to  pro- 
vide for  all  cases,  and  to  make  the  rights  and  duties  of  parties 
so  plain  as  to  prevent  litigation.  Few  but  those  who  havc- 
been  taught  by  experience  and  frequent  failure,  knew  the  dif 
ficulty  of  drafting  a good  law  upon  any  subject.  There  are  a 
variety  of  questions  to  be  considered  in  every  case.  Old  cus- 
toms and  institutions  are  to  be  consulted.  Great  care  is  no 
cessary  in  considering  how  far  the  new  statute  conflicts  with 
or  alters  former  laws.  And  so  great  is  the  variety  of  circum 
stances  constantly  arising  in  a civilized  and  progressive  socie 
ty,  that  in  making  a law  which  we  think  perfectly  just  fo: 
one  class  of  cases,  we  afterwards  find  we  have  been  doing  in 
justice  in  another  class  of  cases  which  did  not  happen  to  oc 
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cur  to  the  Legislature.  And  such  are  the  defects  of  language 
that  the  legislator  often  fails  of  carrying  out  his  clearly  under- 
stood intention. 

So  the  present  school  law  undoubtedly  has  its  defects  and 
ambiguities.  Although  the  present  Commissioner  and  sever- 
al committees  of  the  Legislature  were  for  three  years  engaged 
in  revising  it  and  suggesting  amendments  and  improvements, 
it  is  still  no  doubt  imperfect.  Many  complain  of  its  length. 
Yet  while  the  law  was  before  the  Legislature,  individuals  were 
continually  pressing  to  have  their  own  particular  cases  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  it. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  BOOKS. 

Questions  are  constantly  arising  as  to  the  books  proper  to 
be  used  in  schools,  and  as  the  present  Commissioner  has  al- 
ways endeavored  to  abstain  from  interfering  with  this  subject, 
he  thinks  proper  to  give  some  of  his  reasons  for  so  doing. 

In  a large  school  a uniformity  of  books  is  almost  absolutely 
necessary,  as  without  complete  classification  the  small  num- 
ber of  teachers  generally  employed  could  not  properly  attend 
to  the  recitations. 

But  even  here  an  occasional  change  of  books  is  not  without 
its  advantage.  Novelty  has  its  interest  tor  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  A new  hook  containing  seme  different  mode  of  ex- 
plaining an  old  subject,  contributes  to  forming  habits  of  inves- 
tigation and  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  a question.  It 
is  true  that  if  the  teacher  were  what  in  theory  he  should  be,  if 
1 he  fully  understood  a subject  in  all  its  bearings,  could  exhibit 
I it  to  his  pupils  in  all  its  different  lights  and  aid  them  in  un- 
ravelling its  intricatties,  it  would  matter  little  what  text  book 
was  used.  Such  a teacher  could  supply  all  deficiencies.  But 
' many  of  our  teachers  are  imperfectly  educated,  and  this  will 
probably  always  be  the  case.  And  as  things  are,  pupils  must 
sometimes  have  recourse  to  consulting  many  different  books 
upon  the  same  subject,  for  that  variety  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  view  which  the  teacher  fails  to  impart. 

But  while  uniformity  in  districts  or  towns  has  its  advanta- 
ges, there  are  serious  objections  to  it  when  attempted  on  a 


larger  scale,  for  instance  throughout  a state.  It  would  par- 
take too  much  of  the  character  of  a monopoly.  It  would  be 
a serious  obstacle  to  improvement  in  text  books.  And  it  would 
put  it  in  the  power  of  those,  whose  views  on  any  question  of 
morals  were  in  the  ascendancy,  to  inculcate  them  upon  the 
young  through  the  medium  of  the  reading  lessons,  the  studies 
of  history  and  philosophy,  and  other  exercises  in  schools,  and 
often,  perhaps,  without  a suspicion  of  such  an  intention. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  objections.  If  one  set  of  books 
is  to  be  adopted  or  recommended  for  an  entire  State,  it  must 
probably  be  done  through  a Board  of  Examiners,  appointed  to 
look  into  the  different  books  in  use  or  offered,  and  to  select 
those  they  deem  the  best.  Now  while  school  books  are  as 
profitable  to  their  publishers  as  now,  while  a successful  school 
book  makes  the  fortune- of  its  author  and  publishers,  no  exer- 
tions on  their  part  would  be  spared  to  secure  the  monopoly  of 
a State.  The  mere  recommendation  of  such  a State  Board 
without  any  compulsory  adoption,  would  be  worth  a large  sum 
to  any  author.  Intrigue  would  be  at  work  in  the  selection  of 
such  a Board.  And  members  of  it  who  would  not  be  access- 
ible to  bribery,  might  still  be  influenced  in  various  other  ways. 
And  when  a book  was  adopted  the  efforts  of  all  other  publish- 
ers, their  influence  with  teachers,  school  officers,  &c.,  would 
at  once  be  directed  to  procure  a change. 

Some  of  these  difficulties  and  objections  to  State  uniformity 
are  not  entirely  speculative.  They  have  already  been  expe- 
rienced in  other  States. 

In  regard  to  changes,  in  towns  or  districts,  the  suggestion 
of  prudence  and  good  sense  would  seem  to  be,  that  they  should 
not  be  made  hastily  nor  without  full  consideration.  And  this 
applies  especially  where  the  books  now  used  have  been  adopt- 
ed after  a full  examination.  In  such  a case  a change  should 
not  be  lightly  made.  And  when  made,  it  should  be  so  man- 
aged as  to  be  as  little  burdensome  and  expensive  to  the  parents 
as  possible.  Good  terms  could  almost  always  be  secured  by 
proper  exertions  from  the  publishers. 

New  books  will  continue  to  be  published  as  long  as  they  arr 
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profitable.  They  are  the  natural  product  of  the  present  ex- 
citement, of  the  interest  generally  felt  in  this  country  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools.  With  the  great  amount  of  good, 
we  must  expect  there  will  be  a little  quackery  and  humbug.* 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten or  overlooked  in  selecting  the  books  for  our  schools.  Every 
book  should  be  promptly  rejected  which  contains  any  reflec- 
tions upon  any  religious  sect,  or  upon  any  political  party,  cal- 
culated to  misrepresent  their  views,  or  injure  their  feelings. 
This  is  not  only  the  rule  dictated  by  a sense  of  justice  and 
propriety,  but  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  avoid  serious 
difficulty  and  embarrassment  in  the  management  of  the 
schools. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  ARTS  OF  DESIGN. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Report,  a movement  has  been  made 
in  the  city  of  Providence,  for  the  establishment  of  a school  for 
the  Arts  of  Design,  a full  account  of  which  will  be  given  in 
the  appendix. 

SCHOOLS  IN  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  something  should  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  schools  in  those  districts  which  have 
no  villages  within  their  boundaries,  which  are  entirely  agri- 
cultural. There  are  many  portions  of  our  state  where  the 
land  is  very  poor,  and  rough,  where  of  course  the  population  is 
thin,  and  in  a district  of  very  large  surface  it  is  difficult  to  get 
a school  of  more  than  a dozen  pupils.  As  the  school  money 
is  divided  by  population  and  attendance,  of  course  these  thin- 
ly populated  towns  and  districts  draw  but  little  money,  and 
can  have  a school  but  for  a small  portion  of  the  year  ; while 
to  keep  a good  school  in  such  a district,  requires  nearly  as 
much  money  as  for  a district  of  four  times  the  number  of 
scholars.  This  is  the  situation  of  many  towns  and  districts 

* For  some  very  severe  criticisms  on  the  manner  in  which  too  many  educational 
works  are  made  up  for  sale  and  profit,  see  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  for  Jan- 
uary, 1854.  For  statements  as  to  the  profits  made  by  the  authors  and  publishers 
of  various  books,  see  the  very  able  Essays  of  Henry  C.  Carey  against  international 
copyright. 
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in  the  State,  and  if  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  or  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  private  citizens  can  devise  any  means  to  aid 
them,  it  is  a subject  well  worthy  their  attention. 

fn  many  of  the  country  towns  the  hist  step  towards  im- 
provement should  be  to  elect  a good  School  Committee,  and 
to  let  the  committee  understand  that  they  should  be  supported 
in  all  necessary  measures  to  obtain  good  teachers.  They 
should  have  strict  examinations,  and  be  firm  against  all  im- 
portunities of  teachers  or  trustees  to  favor  some  particular 
district.  If  for  a year  several  districts  should  go  without  a 
school  in  consequence  of  this  strict  examination,  better  do  it 
than  to  have  a school  taught  by  an  ignorant,  stupid  fellow, 
from  whom  the  children  could  only  learn  stupidity  and  bad 
habits,  which  it  would  afterwards  take  other  teachers  years 
to  correct.  No  teacher  can  be  too  good,  or  know  too  much, 
for  a school  of  even  the  smallest  scholars. 

This  idea,  so  common  in  some  districts,  that  such  a teacher 
will  do  for  us,  because  we  have  only  a few  small  scholars,  is 
one  that  committees  and  all  friends  of  schools  should  endeavor 
to  eradicate. 

Then  again  there  can  be  no  good  school  anywhere  unless 
the  parents  co-operate  with  and  sustain  the  teacher.  And  in 
a great  many  districts  the  school  being  a poor  one,  is  wholly 
owing  to  the  fault  of  the  parents  in  this  respect.  It  is  too 
common  for  parents  to  listen  to  and  encourage  the  complaints 
of  children  against  the  teacher.  Of  course  it  is  more  difficult 
for  a teacher  in  such  cases  to  keep  good  order,  and  without 
good  order  there  can  be  no  good  school.  If  the  larger  portion 
of  the  teacher’s  time  is  taken  up  in  preserving  order,  the  chil- 
dren themselves  are  the  sufferers.  Few  parents  realize  how 
much  their  children  are  losing  from  their  encouraging  insub- 
ordination in  this  way. 

In  regard  to  discipline,  a great  deal  depends  not  on  the  mere 
physical  strength,  hut  on  the  tact  of  the  teacher.  Some  teach- 
ers have  a faculty  of  making  school  and  school  studies  inter- 
esting, while  under  other  teachers  all  studies  are  dry  and  dis- 
agreeable. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  number  of  female  teach- 
ers now  employed  is  so  much  greater  than  it  was  formerly. — 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  the  greater 
part  of  our  schools  will  be  taught  by  females.  They  will 
not  only  be  cheaper  but  better. 

In  regard  to  the  necessity  of  aid  to  the  poor  districts  be- 
fore spoken  of,  too  much  can  hardly  be  said.  It  is  respect- 
fully suggested  to  the  legislature  that  a portion  of  the  money 
from  the  State  treasury  should  be  divided  among  the  towns 
upon  some  other  principle  than  population.  Even  by  the 
present  law,  when  a town  has  received  its  money  from  the 
State,  it  is  not  divided  out  to  the  districts  by  population  or 
attendance,  because  if  so  done,  the  poor  districts  would  get 
nearly  nothing.  Nor  is  it  divided  equally  among  the  districts, 
for  this  would,  in  many  cases,  be  doing  injustice  in  the  other 
extreme.  But  the  law  has  adopted  both  principles,  and  half 
the  money  is  divided  equally  and  the  other  half  according  to 
attendance.  And  in  this  way  more  justice  is  done  than 
would  be  done  by  any  one  definite  rule. 

Now  if  this  is  right  in  dividing  the  money  among  the  dis- 
tricts, why  is  it  not  right  in  dividing  the  money  among  the 
towns  ? To  divide  the  money  equally  among  the  towns 
would  be  unjust  to  the  compact  places.  The  present  rule  of 
dividing  by  population  is  equally  unjust  to  the  large  but 
poorer  towns. 

There  are  many  large  country  districts  where  the  popu- 
lation is  as  thin  as  we  have  stated.  They  are  already  so 
large  they  cannot  well  be  made  larger,  and  the  same  districts 
are  also  generally  the  poorest.  There  are  many  cases  where 
the  whole  valuation  of  a district  is  not  equal  to  that  of  a sin- 
gle good  house  and  lot  in  the  city  of  Providence.  There 
are  two  or  three  whole  towns  and  parts  of  other  towns  so 
situated. 

If  the  state  undertakes  to  educate,  it  should  do  as  much 
for  the  country  child  as  for  the  city  child.  Let  the  Legis- 
lature do  all  in  their  power,  they  cannot  make  his  advanta- 
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ges  equal,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  something  should  not 
be  done.  The  present  distribution  is  an  enormous  injustice. 

The  cities  already  contain  the  greater  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  State.  They  draw  from  the  country  towns 
nearly  all  their  active  and  enterprising  men.  They  can  well 
afford  to  be  magnanimous  and  just. 

I have  often  urged  this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  in  conversation  and  in  various  ways, 
and  publicly  in  my  report  of  January,  A.  D.,  1851.  But 
the  present  seems  a suitable  opportunity  to  remedy  the  diffi- 
culty, as  the  treasury  is  now  amply  able  to  sustain  an  in- 
creased appropriation.* 


TRUANCY. 

At  the  January  session  of  the  Legislature,  on  the  10th  day 
of  February,  1853,  the  following  act  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  : 

‘An  Act  concerning  Truant  Children  and  Absentees  from 

School. 

It.  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  follows  : 

Section  l.  Any  towh  or  city  in  this  State  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  make  such  by-laws  and  ordinances, 
concerning  truant  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen 
years,  who  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  are  without  any  reg- 
ular and  lawful  occupation,  and  are  habitual  truants  from 
school,  as  shall  be  most  conducive  to  their  welfare,  and  the 
good  of  such  city  or  towns  ; and  may  affix  suitable  penalties  : 
Provided , however,  that  said  penalties  in  no  case  exceed  a 
fine  of  twenty  dollars  ; or  a committal  to  any  such  house  of 
reformation,  institution  of  instruction,  or  suitable  situation,  as 
may  be  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  Any  city  or  town  availing  itself  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  appoint,  at  the  annual  meetings  of  such  town, 
or  annually  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  such  city,  one  or 

"Since  these  remarks  were  written,  the  Legislature  at  its  present  session  have 
made  an  addition  to  the  State  appropriation  in  accordance  with  the  views  here  ex- 
pressed, by  which  each  school  district,  without  regard  to  its  size,  will  receive  about 
forty  dollars  more  than  it  now  receives.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  effect  of  it  wif 
be  a great  improvement  in  the  country  schools. 

The  Legislature  by  the  same  act,  made  appropriations  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  lectures  and  addresses  in  different  ports  of  the  State,  and  also  for  a Normal  School. 
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more  persons,  who  alone  shall  be  authorized  to  make  com- 
plaints for  the  violation  of  said  by-laws  or  ordinance,  before 
any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  any  Court  exercising  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a Justice  within  the  town  or  city  where  the  offence  was 
committed,  which  persons,  thus  appointed,  shall  also  have  sole 
authority  to  carry  into  execution  the  orders  of  such  Justice  or 
Court  in  all  cases  arising  under  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Any  minor  convicted  under  this  act  of  being  an  ha- 
bitual truant,  or  of  not  attending  school,  or  of  being  without 
any  regular  and  lawful  occupation,  or  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance, and  sentenced  to  pay  a fine,  as  provided  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  may,  in  default  of  payment  thereof,  be 
committed  to  said  house  of  reformation,  institution  of  in- 
struction, or  suitable  situation  provided  as  aforesaid,  or  to  the 
county  jail,  as  provided  in  case  of  non-payment  of  other  fines. 
And  upon  proof  that  said  minor  is  unable  to  pay  said  fine, 
and  has  no  parent,  guardian,  or  person  chargeable  with  his 
support,  able  to  pay  the  same,  he  may  be  discharged  by  said 
justice  or  court,  whenever  he  or  they  shall  see  fit. 

Subsequently  the  act  was  amended  and  limited  in  its  ac- 
tion to  the  city  of  Providence,  and  passed  the  House  in  the 
following  shape,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

An  Act  to  prevent  Truancy  from  School  in  the  City  of 

Providence. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence, may,  at  any  time  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
annually  thereafter,  appoint  one  or  more  discreet  and  suitable 
persons  in  said  city,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  all 
children,  truants  from  school,  between  six  and  fifteen  years, 
of  age,  residing  in  said  city,  who  are  without  lawful  occupa- 
tion, and  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  are  placed  and  kept 
in  some  public  or  private  school  in  said  city.  Said  persons, 
so  appointed,  shall  be  called  supervisors  of  schools,  and  shall 
have  power  to  hear  and  examine  complaints  and  at  their  dis- 
cretion to  take  such  children  to  school ; and  in  case  of  con- 
tinued truancy,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Aider- 
man  of  said  city,  as  is  hereinafter  provided,  may  commit  any 
such  children  to  the  Reform  School  in  said  city. 

Sec.  2.  When  any  supervisor  cannot  induce  any  such 
child  regularly  to  attend  some  school  in  said  city,  he  shall 
report  the  name  of  such  child  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  who 
are  hereby  authorised  to  cause  such  child,  with  their  parents 
or  guardians,  to  be  brought  before  them  by  said  supervisor, 
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and  the  matter  shall  then  be,  by  said  Board,  fully  investiga- 
ted ; and  if  upon  a full  hearing  of  the  case,  said  Board  deter- 
mine that  said  child  cannot  be  kept  at  school,  and  that  such 
child  is  growing  up  in  ignorance,  having  no  lawful  occupa- 
tion, said  Board  may  order  said  supervisor  to  commit  said 
child  to  the  Reform  School  for  a term  not  exceeding  the 
period  of  his  minority. 

Having  heretofore  expressed  my  opinion  upon  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  these  acts,  I shall  not  trouble  the  legislature 
with  repeating  them. 

These  bills  confer  great  powers,  and  might  be  liable  to 
great  abuse.  Too  much  caution  cannot  be  used  when  we 
undertake  to  interfere  between  the  parent  and  the  child. 

THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  the  feeling  in  favor  of  general 
popular  education  has  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger. 
In  almost,  all  the  states,  the  governments  have  provided  the 
means  of  common  elementary  education  for  all  the  people. 

Thus  far  all  its  friends  have  gone  on  harmoniously.  A 
sense  of  necessity  has  led  them  to  overlook  all  objections, 
and  no  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  grounds  of  the  right 
of  the  state  to  educate,  or  the  extent  of  this  right. 

But  now  some  propose  going  further.  Not  content  with 
elementary  education,  (to  which  from  its  obvious  benefits  no 
objection  could  be  made)  writers  now  advocate  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  give  to  every  one  a complete  education  for  the  business 
he  intends  to  follow.  The  state  is  to  institute  agricultural 
colleges  to  make  farmers,  commercial  schools  to  make  mer- 
chants, schools  for  all  the  mechanic  arts,  engineering,  chem- 
istry, geology,  botany,  astronomy,  for  painting,  music,  and 
every  other  pursuit  which  any  one  may  choose  to  follow. 

This  may  seem  a sort  of  reductio  ad  absurdum,  and  yet  it 
is  gravely  put  forth.  But  few  have  spoken  out  as  yet,  but 
the  same  thoughts  and  ideas  are  doubtless  entertained  by 
many. 

If  the  cause  of  education  is  injured  by  the  propagation 
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of  such  sentiments,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  ultraism 
has  injured  a good  cause.  Over  zealous  friends  with  perfect 
honesty  and  the  best  intentions,  may  do  it  harm  which  all 
the  malice  of  its  enemies  would  have  labored  for  in  vain. 

But  the  fact  that  such  views  are  entertained,  should  lead 
us  anew  and  often  to  examine  the  principles  upon  which 
the  state  claims  the  right  to  educate.  How  far  can  it  go  in 
providing  the  means  of  education,  and  how  far  can  it  justly 
compel  attendance  upon  them  ? If  the  state  may  compel  at- 
tendance upon  the  schools,  then  the  dominant  party  or  sect 
may  prescribe  the  education  to  be  furnished,  and  will  take 
good  care  that  it  is  so  directed  as  to  support  its  own  particu- 
lar views  and  policy. 

Having  always  entertained  the  view  that  in  a free  govern- 
ment, the  sole  object  of  government  should  be  to  prevent 
crimes  against  person  and  property,  and  that  beyond  this 
everything  should  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  I see  no  rea- 
son to  change  these  views.  Every  interference  of  govern- 
ment with  private  affairs,  every  case  of  doing  for  a man  what 
he  ought  to  do  for  himself,  lessens  the  feeling  of  individual 
independence  and  enterprise.  We  should  en  murage  and  aid 
individual  exertion,  but  never  do  anything  which  should  dis- 
pense with  it. 

In  despotic  governments  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
looking  to  the  government  for  everything;  they  attempt 
nothing  themselves.  We  should  not  encourage  a habit 
which  in  its  results  would  be  the  death  of  our  freedom. 

Even  in  those  cases  in  our  country,  where  the  state  has 
undertaken  great  works  as  a State,  it  may  be  doubted  wheth- 
er the  advantages  compensate  for  the  many  evils  incident  to 
such  a system.  Many  of  our  states  have  made  great  canals 
and  railways,  which  have  added  greatly  to  their  material  pro- 
gress andwealth  ; and  if  wealth  was  the  only  object  of  gov- 
ernment, then  they  may  have  been  right  in  mak  ing  them. 
But  this  is  but  a short-sighted  view.  Even  in  New  York 
state  the  great  public  works  are  a source  of  immense  patron- 
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tige,  and  consequently  of  faction,  intrigue,  and  corruption. 
One  of  our  other  large  states  has  a very  unenviable  reputa- 
t ion  as  to  the  extent  of  corruption  in  its  legislature,  and  among 
its  public  men.  And  in  some  of  the  newer  and  weaker  states, 
repudiation  of  debts  and  public  dishonor  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  State  undertakings. 

The  views  here  expressed  will  by  many  be  deemed  to  be 
c behind  the  age.”  1 believe  them  nevertheless ; to  be  sound. 

Having  in  my  last  report,  under  the  head  of  “ the  funda- 
mental principles  of  an  educational  system,  expressed  my 
opinions  on  this  subject,  I shall  not  repeat  them  here,  but 
will  only  refer  to  that,  and  to  the  appendix  to  this  Report, 
for  further  considerations  upon  the  subject. 

E.  R.  POTTER, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

Kingston,  R.  I.,  Jan.  1854. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  2. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

The  subject  of  religious  education  and  prayer  in  the  schools,  was 
treated  of  at  length  in  the  report  of  last  year,  accompanied  by  many 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  different  authors,  giving  their  opinions 
and  arguments  upon  the  question.  We  continue  these  extracts  here. 
The  question  is  a most  important  one,  and  our  object  is  to  give  some 
able  arguments  and  views  upon  all  the  different  sides,  so  that  the 
people  may  understand  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  be  quali- 
fied to  form  an  opinion  upon  its  merits. 

Extract  from  an  Address  on  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  common 
schools,  by  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  from  the  Penn.  School  Journal : 

‘ ‘But  there  are  those  who  say  it  is  a violation  of  their  rights  of  con- 
science to  have  any  version  of  the  scriptures  read  or  used  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  children,  except  the  one  authorized  by  their  own  ecclesi- 
astical authority  ; nay  it  is  said  there  are  those  who  deny  their  un- 
restricted use  to  the  laity  at  all,  and  who  therefore  prefer  the  same 
objection.  In  this,  however,  they  labor  under  no  greater  hardship 
than  does  the  non-combatant  citizen  who  pays  or  is  compelled  to  pay 
his  quota  towards  the  support  of  the  military  expenses  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  nation’s  wars  : nor  of  him 
who  denies  the  propriety  of  capital  punishment,  yet  pays  his  tax  to 
sustain  the  administration  of  justice  : nor  of  those  who  are  debarred 
from  holding  public  office,  or  of  being  witnesses  in  a court  of  justice, 
for  the  want  of  belief  in  the  Being  of  a God  and  a future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  ; nor  of  those  who  may,  by  act  of  Assem- 
bly, be  fined  or  imprisoned  for  profaning  Almighty  God,  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  though  they  be- 
lieve in  none  of  them.  All  these  are,  also,  cases  of  conscience  quite 
as  strong  and  as  clear  as  those  under  consideration : yet  the  wheels 
of  government  are  not  to  stand  still,  nor  sectarian  exemption  to  be 
made,  to  remove  them.  None  of  these  classes  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors suffer  greater  hardship  than  does  the  protestant  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  Rome  or  the  same  citizen  of  any  Christian  denomi- 
nation in  a Mahometan  land,  by  being  restricted  in  the  worship  of 
his  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason  and  conscience. 
In  either  case  he  knows  the  restriction  before  he  places  himself,  or 
while  he  continues  in  the  position  of  restraint,  and  is  hound  to  sub- 
mit. In  the  case  of  the  American  citizen  abroad,  the  republican 
principle  of  self  government  teaches  him  to  respect  and  submit  to 
he  laws  and  conform  to  the  institutions  of  every  foreign  land  he  may 
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visit.  In  that  of  the  constrained  citizen  at  home,  submission  to  the 
aw  and  the  republican  institutions  of  the  land  are  no  less  obligatory. 
******* 

“ But  suppose  the  Bible  to  be  expressly  by  law  excluded  from  the 
common  schools,  or  any  tantamount  legislation  adopted,  what  would 
3e  the  probable  consequences  ? 

“ In  the  first  place  the  change  would  not — could  not — stop  there, 
even  as  regards  conscience. 

“ In  the  second  place,  the  exclusion  would  lead  to  the  expulsion  of 
Sail  moral  training  from  the  schools. 

“ Granting  for  a moment  that  we  might,  as  a people,  with  safety 
abandon  the  great  distinctive  principle  of  mental  freedom,  of  which 
the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  scriptures  is  the  very  basis,  let 
us  see  whether  this  would  be  the  end  of  demanded  concession  to  al- 
leged rights  of  conscience.  An  instant’s  thought  ahead  will  show 
that  would  be  but  the  beginning  of  the  claim. 

“ If  the  scriptures,  as  a whole,  may  not  be  used,  then  the  same 
objection  would  assuredly  be  urged  against  the  almost  innumerable 
reading  and  other  school  books,  now  in  use,  which  contain  large  ex- 
tracts from  those  scriptures.  No  objection  is  now  made  against  this 
class  of  books  on  this  account,  for  the  reascn,  that,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  so  constructed  as  to  promote  any  particular  sectarian  purpose, 
it  were  absurd  to  object  to  them  as  extracts,  while  you  sanction  the 
use  of  the  book  from  which  they  are  taken.  But,  exclude  that  Book 
put  its  pages  under  a general  ban — and  the  same  decree  must,  by 
the  rules  of  common  fair  play  and  consistency,  condemn  every  book 
containing  a chapter,  or  even  a single  verse,  from  the  interdicted 
volume,  no  matter  how  beautiful,  eloquent  or  sublime  the  passage,  or 
how  innocent  of  sectarian  tendency. 

“ Again  : The  opening  of  the  Bible  to  the  world  produced  a marked 
era  in  History.  Some  call  this  a Reformation — some  the  reverse. 
The  purposes  of  this  address  do  not  require  an  opinion  here  as 
to  the  propriety  or  benefit  of  this  change,  or  as  to  those  of  the  events 
which  followed.  It  is  sufficient  to  assert  that  they  are  historic  facts, 
to  the  knowledge  of  which,  as  such,  our  children  have  an  undoubted 
right.  But  already,  in  several  quarters,  histories  describing  this 
event,  and  detailing  in  plain  phrase  the  excesses  of  those  called  the 
early  Reformers  and  their  opponents — for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
both  parties  were  guilty  in  this  respect — have  been  objected  to  by  the 
same  sensitive  feeling,  which  cannot  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  their  exclusion  demanded.  Now,  concede  this  first  step, 
•u  and  it  will  become  necessaary  to  expurgate — nay  to  dismember  and 
ij  in  effect  to  falsify,  history,  and  thus  to  dim,  if  not  withdraw.',  the 
light  of  the  past  from  the  progress  of  the  future. 

“ But,  in  the  second  place,  this  will  not  be  all,  nor  the  worst,  of 
the  consequences  of  the  exclusion.  It  will  then  be  found  impracti- 
cable at  all  to  teach  morality  in  the  common  schools. 

“ Religion  or  piety  would  seem  to  be  that  spirit  of  action  or  sys- 
tem of  principles  which  regulates  human  conduct  with  reference  to 
the  Deity.  Morality  seems  to  be  those  principles  of  action  which 
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guide  man’s  conduct  towards  his  fellow-man.  Both  are  undoubtedly 
emanations  from  the  Deity  : ihe  principles  and  rules  of  religion  be- 
ing derived  from  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  those  of  sound  moral- 
ity mainly  found  in  the  same  revelation.  If  this  be  so,  then,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  the  disuse  of  the  Bible,  as  a school  book,  deprives  all 
the  youth  of  the  State  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a full  know- 
ledge of  that  code  of  morality,  in  its  pure  source,  while  attending  the 
common  schools,  and  many  of  them  of  the  opportunity  of  ever  ac- 
quiring it  at  all  ; for  all  the  knowledge  they  will  ever  derive,  from 
books,  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  must  be  obtained  in  these  schools. 

"But  further:  we  unfortunately  differ  not  merely  in  religious 
creed,  but  also  on  some  essential  points  of  morality  ; and  if  you  ex- 
clude the  Bible,  because  it  is  objected  to  by  particularsects,  the  same 
rule  of  liberty  of  conscience  must  cause  you  to  abstain  from  teaching, 
in  morals,  that  which  any  deny  or  oppose.  The  Mormon  preaches 
and  practices  polygamy,  the  Jew  denies  the  divine  nature  of  the  Sa- 
vior, the  Atheist  says  there  is  no  God,  and  the  habitual,  but,  it  may 
be,  moderate  drinker  insists,  by  precept  and  practice  in  his  family, 
upon  the  propriety  and  healthfulness  of  his  stimulant.  Now,  by 
what  right  or  authority  shall  the  teacher  denounce  pologamy  or  pun- 
ish profanation  of  the  name  of  God,  or  of  the  Savior,  or  even  incul- 
cate the  propriety  and  necessity  of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink, 
if  the  Bible  be  excluded  ? There  can  then  be  no  authority  for  it 
shown.  The  same  mistaken  regard  for  the  rights  of  conscience 
which  will  take  the  one  out  of  his  hand,  will  take  the  other  out  of 
his  mouth  ; and  he  must  confine  his  care  to  the  postures  and  health 
of  the  body  and  the  training  of  the  mere  intellect,  leaving  the  heart 
uncultured  and  the  moral  sentiments  undeveloped — uneducated. 
Then,  indeed  would  the  common  schools  be,  not  merely  those  “God- 
less Schools”  which  they  have  been  sneeringly  termed,  but  nurseries 
of  intellectual  monsters  and  hot-beds  of  luxuriant  vice,  from  a com- 
parison with  which  the  schools  of  mere  heathen  philosophy  might 
well  shrink  with  disgust. 

Extract  giving  the  last  views  of  Dr.  Chalmers  upon  the 
religious  education  question. 

“ it  were  the  best  state  of  things,  that  we  had  a Parliament  suffi- 
ciently theological  to  discriminate  between  the  right  and  the  wrong 
in  religion,  and  to  encourage  or  endow  accordingly.  But  failing 
this,  it  seems  to  us  the  next  best  thing,  that  in  any  public  measure 
for  helping  on  the  education  of  the  people,  Government  were  to  ab- 
stain from  introducing  the  element  of  religion  at  all  into  their  part  of 
the  scheme,  and  this  not  because  they  held  the  matter  to  be  insigni- 
ficant— the  contrary  might  he  strongly  expressed  in  the  preamble  of 
their  act ; but  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  present  divided  state  of  the 
Christian  world,  they  would  take  no  cognisance  of,  just  because  they 
would  attempt  no  control  over  the  religion  of  applicants  for  aid-c- 
leaving this  matter  entire  to  the  parties  who  had  to  do  with  the  erec- 
tion and  management  of  the  schools  which  they  had  been  called  upon 
to  assist.  A grant  by  the  State  upon  this  footing,  might  be  regard- 
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ed  as  being  appropriately  and  exclusively  the  expression  of  their 
. value  for  a good  secular  education. 

“ The  confinement,  for  the  time  being,  of  any  Government  meas- 
ure for  schools  to  this  object,  we  hold  to  be  an  imputation,  not  so 
much  on  the  present  state  of  our  Legislature,  as  on  the  present  state 
of  the  Christian  world,  now  broken  up  into  sects  and  parties  innu- 
merable, and  seemingly  incapable  of  any  effort  for  so  healing  these 
wretched  divisions,  as  to  present  the  rulers  of  our  country  with  aught 
like  such  a clear  and  unequivocal  majority  in  favor  of  what  is  good 
hand  true,  as  might  at  once  determine  them  to  fix  upon  and  to  es- 
pouse it. 

“ It  is  this  which  has  encompassed  the  Government  with  difficul- 
ties, from  which  we  can  see  no  other  method  of  extrication  than  the 
(one  which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest.  And  as  there  seems  no 
! reason  why,  because  of  these  unresolved  differences,  a public  measure 
t for  the  health  of  all — for  the  recreation  of  all — for  the  economic  ad- 
vancement of  all — should  be  held  in  abeyance,  there  seems  as  little 
( reason  why,  because  of  these  differences,  a public  measure  for  rais- 
i ing  the  general  intelligence  of  all  should  be  held  in  abeyance.  Let 
the  men,  therefore,  of  all  churches  and  all  denominations,  alike  hail 
i such  a measure,  whether  as  carried  into  effect  by  a good  education 
in  letters  or  in  any  of  the  sciences;  and,  meanwhile,  in  these  very 
seminaries,  let  that  education  in  religion  which  the  Legislature  ab- 
stains from  providing  for,  be  provided  for  as  freely  and  amply  as  they 
will  by  those  who  have  undertaken  the  charge  of  them. 

“ We  should  hope,  as  the  result  of  such  a scheme,  for  a most 
wholesome  rivalship  on  the  part  of  many  in  the  great  aim  of  rearing 
on  the  basis  of  their  respective  systems  a moral  and  Christian  popu- 
lation, well  taught  in  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  along 
with  being  with  being  well  taught  in  the  lessons  of  ordinary  scholar- 
ship. Altho’no  attemptshould  be  made  to  regulate  orto  enforce  the  les- 
sons of  religion  in  the  inner  hall  of  legislation,  this  will  not  prevent,  but 
rather  stimulate  to  a greater  earnestness  in  the  contest  between  truth 
and  falsehood — between  light  and  darkness — in  the  outer  field  of  so- 
ciety ; nor  will  the  result  of  such  a contest  in  favor  of  what  is  right 
and  good  be  at  all  the  more  unlikely,  that  the  families  of  the  land 
have  been  raised  by  the  helping  hand  of  the  state  to  a higher  plat- 
form than  before,  whether  as  respects  their  health,  or  their  physical 
comfort,  or  their  economic  condition,  or,  last  of  all,  their  place  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence  and  learning. 

“ Religion  would,  under  such  a system,  be  the  immediate  product, 
not  of  legislation,  but  of  the  Christian  and  philanthropic  zeal  which 
obtained  throughout  society  at  large.  But  it  is  well  when  what  leg- 
islation does  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  object  tends  not  to  the  impedi- 
ment, but  rather  we  apprehend,  to  the  furtherance  of  those  greater 
and  higher  objects  which  are  in  the  contemplation  of  those  whose  de- 
sires are  chiefly  set  on  the  immortal  well-being  of  man  ; 

Extract  from  the  “ Rise  and  Progress  of  National  Educa- 
tion,’5— a letter  to  R.  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  by  Richard 
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Church, — Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Society  for  promoting 
National  Education  : 1S52.  ( 

“ But  what  are  we  to  do?  Educate  the  people.  Ay,  but  how  ? 
Could  Bossuet  rise  from  his  grave,  how  would  he  chuckle  at  this 
English  aspect  of  Protestantism,  broken  up  into  denominational  por-  , 
tions  incapable  of  co-operating  in  one  grand  scheme  of  national  educa- 
tion  ! Could  he  have  foreseen  what  we  see,  with  what  scornful  tri-  ' 
umph  would  he  not  have  predicted  it  as  an  extravagant  issue  of  the  ’ 
new  faith,  and  how  indignantly  would  that  faith  have  repudiated  the  ■ 
monstrous  imputation  of  so  monstrous  an  issue  ? Why,  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  our  position.  It  is  the  case  of  a number  of  rival  beauties — j 
or,  in  their  own  estimation,  beauties,  desirous  to  fascinate  a power-1 
ful  blind  man,  each  confident  of  the  infinite  superiority  of  her  charms, 
and  each  looking  with  proud  contempt  on  her  competitor.  ‘ Give  the 
blind  man  sight,’  you  would  expect  them  to  say,  ‘and  let  him  decide 
between  us.’  Not  so  our  denominational  rivals.  Before  they  will 
allow  him  to  be  couched,  each  insists  on  impressing  his  mind  with  a 
clear  appreciation  of  her  particular  style  of  beauty,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other.  They  are  all  anxious,  they  say,  that  he  should  see, 
but  then  all  desire  he  should  see  with  a foregone  conclusion.  They 
are  very  arrogant,  all  of  them,  about  their  charms,  and  yet  each 
seems  afraid  to  submit  these  charms  to  the  free  vision  and  unbiassed 
judgment  of  this  blind  Paris.  There  is  a most  suspicious  struggle 
who  it  is  that  should  superintend  the  couching,  who  should  find  the 
operator,  who  should  first  impress  her  form  on  the  opening  eye. 
Meanwhile,  the  strong  man  continues  blind.  Not  harmless  because 
he  is  blind,  but  the  reverse.  Now  mischieviously  exerting  his  mas- 
sive energy  as  he  would  not  have  exerted  it,  could  he  have  seen, 
and  yet  half  pleased  with  the  mischance  as  a retribution  on  those 
who  will  not  cause  him  to  see,  instinctively  feeling  that  he  ought  to 
see,  and  growing  more  and  more  disgusted  with  those  selfish  com- 
petitors, who  for  their  own  ends  deprive  him  of  the  gift  and  privilege 
of  sight. 

=*#*##** 

“In  the  presence  of  such  authorities  (Dr.  Hook,  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Dr.  Vaughn,  &c.)  to  argue  on  the  innocuousness  of  secular  instruc- 
tion, though  administered  alone,  seems  unnecessary,  as  in  fact,  to 
argue  for  it  in  the  presence  of  that  protestantism  which  sprang  from 
the  revival  of  secular  knowledge  seems  absurd.  For  the  man  who 
admits  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  diffusion  of  the  secular 
knowledge  of  the  heathen  had  the  remarkable  effect  of  bringing  men 
from  what  he  deems  a false  form  of  Christianity  to  a true  one,  ad- 
mits at  the  same  time  that  there  is  something  in  secular  knowledge 
which  renders  it  an  efficient  test  of  religious  truth.  But  now,  if  he 
will  not  permit  it  to  act  alone,  if  he  insists  on  binding  it  by  foregone 
conclusions,  and  forcibly  linking  it  to  certain  religious  views,  the 
presumption  must  be  that  he  treats  it  in  this  way  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  its  being  such  a test.  How  far  such  a suspi- 
cion is  creditable  to  him  or  advantageous  to  his  religion,  1 leave  him 
to  decide.” 
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Extract  from  “ The  Natural  History  of  Society,”  by  W 
C.  Taylor,  T,L.  D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

“In  a great  many  schools,  notwithstanding  modern  improvements, 
children  are  still  taught  that  heaven  is  a definite  locality  above  their 
heads,  and  hell  an  equally  definite  place  under  their  feet.  These 
absurd  notions  are  engrafted  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and 
are  consequently  given  and  received  as  articles  of  faith.  When  the 
persons  thus  instructed  acquire  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
geography  and  astronomy,  they  discover  the  utter  folly  of  such  no- 
tions ; but  too  often  they  believe  that  the  absurdity  exists  in  the 
Bible,  and  not  in  the  presumption  of  ignorant  teachers.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  common  causes  of  infidelity  among  the  half-educated,  and 
its  influence  is  far  more  extensive  than  is  generally  imagined.  With 
some  sad  proofs  of  the  mischief  thus  produced  immediately  before 
our  eyes,  we  may  he  permitted  to  question  the  prudence  of  making 
the  Bible  a school  book,  at  least  until  school-masters  and  mistresses 
are  better  qualified  to  explain  its  peculiar  phraseology  than  they  are 
at  present.” — Vol.  1,  p.  304 — Note. 

Extract  from  a pamphlet  on  Popular  Education  in  Eng- 
land, by  Robert  Vaughn,  D.  D. 

“ I have  a very  humble  opinion  of  the  direct  religious  teachings 
whieh  is  given  in  day  schools,  or  that  ever  can  be  given  in  such  in- 
stitutions. Nor  do  I speak  without  experience  on  this  subject.  I 
have  served  more  than  one  apprenticeship  in  the  superintendence  of 
schools  on  the  British  system,  and  the  great  benefit  of  such  schools 
I have  always  found  to  consist,  not  in  any  direct  religious  impression 
produced  by  them,  hut  in  their  adaptation  to  prepare  the  young  for 
receiving  religious  instruction  with  advantage  elsewhere.” 

Extracts  from  a Preliminary  Dissertation  by  J.  P.  Nicoll, 
LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Glasgow  University,  prefixed  to  'Willm’s 
Treatise  on  Education. 

“ Turning  from  Morality  to  those  other  classes  of  human  faculties 
which  Education  ought  to  develop,  we  discern  without  difficulty, 
that,  from  all  special  sectarian  questions,  they  are  much  farther  re- 
moved. The  chief  of  them  is  the  Intellect,  guiding  us  towards  a 
view  of  the  order  and  grandeur  of  Material  Nature  : and  surely  it 
requires  no  research,  to  establish  that  its  functions,  in  this  inquiry, 
are  wholly  independent.  By  its  inductive  and  deductive  processes, 
the  laws  of  which  are  abstract,  and  perfectly  definite,  the  human  in- 
tellect group,  the  forms  and  events  around  it,  according  to  their  sim- 
ilitudes ; and  having,  by  well  selected  or  critical  instances,  ascended 
to  some  comprehensive  principle,  it  uses  it  to  unwind  all  other  com- 
plicacy and  seeming  confusion,  and  thus  descries  the  simplicity  and 
perfection  of  Nature.  Religion  indeed — even  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive expression — can  have  no  part  or  share  in  processes  like 
these  ; but  I am  persuaded,  nevertheless,  that  no  parent  could  desire 
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that  his  child  be  conducted  through  the  halls  of  this  gorgeous  palace, 
as  if  it  had  no  King ; or  discern,  in  the  play  of  these  mighty  Ener- 
gies, only  the  clank  of  an  inert  mechanism — the  movements  of  the 
arm  of  a plant  Necessity  possessing  all  the  Universe.  At  once  then 
I repudiate  the  idea  of  a banishment  of  the  Religious  sentiments  from 
connection  with  our  contemplations  of  Nature  ; and,  in  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  I do  so,  1 recognise  only  the  repetition  of  a senti- 
ment influencing  my  countrymen  at  large  : but  this  feeling,  however 
sound  and  strong,  does  not,  when  duly  interpreted,  in  anywise  re- 
quire us  to  reject  the  clear  and  inestimable  benefits  of  a united  Edu- 
cation. The  question,  be  it  remembered,  is — not  about  separating 
the  training  of  the  intellect  from  training  in  religion — but  how  far  are 
we  precluded,  by  respect  due  to  the  discrepancies  of  sects , from  ac-  j 
companying  the  training  of  the  intellect,  in  a common  school,  with 
all  the  aids  and  illustration  it  might  receive  from  its  connection  with 
man's  religious  nature  ?*  Now,  there  are  only  two  points,  in  refer-  j 
ence  to  which  it  is  possible  to  conjoin  the  Religious  sentiments  with 
the  survey  of  the  Material  Universe,  and  assuredly  they  are  saffi-J 
eiently  remote  from  relationship  with  the  matters  concerning  which 
our  churches  are  divided.  The  first  is,  the  existence  of  design  in  j 
the  Universe — which  would  present  Deity  as  the  intelligent  Final  | 
Cause  of  all  that  exists.  This  view  of  the  First  Principle  is  as  old 
at  least  as  the  time  of  the  Stagyrite  : and  every  scholar  knows,  how 
thoroughly  the  entire  inquiries  of  that  great  man  were  impregnated 
with  it  as  a living  and  effective  belief.  It  were  of  course  only  tri- 
fling with  time  to  prove  elaborately  that  this  subject,  and  everything 
connected  with  it,  is  altogether  apart  from  religious  controversy.  The 
second  point,  indeed,  has  profounder  relations;  but  still,  it  is  only 
the  Theodicy  of  Plato.  It  is  the  view  which  represents  God  as  a 
Providence;  which  discerns  the  energies  of  Nature  as  his  minis- 
ters; nay,  which,  as  its  culmination,  recognises  in  the  Material 
World  no  energy  or  activity  save  His — the  omnipresence  of  a Spirit 
whose  distinguishing  characteristic  is  Life.  So  long  as  the  individ- 
uality or  independent  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  Moral  Con- 
science is  preserved — without  which  it  degenerates  into  some  form 
of  Pantheism  and  attendant  Fatalism — this  view  of  Providence  leads 
us  to  the  personal  Jehovah  ; and  the  anthem  of  Nature  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  noblest  of  our  inspired  Bards  ; but  surely  it  too  is  en- 
tirely removed  from  the  matter  of  sectarian  disputes  : — nay,  it  is  only 
because  we  have  so  deep  and  broad  a foundation  of  universal  Truth, 
that  there  is  a possibility  of  there  being  Sects  at  all.  The  relations, 

*An  influential  Religious  Body  in  Scotland  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
Reading  cannot  be  taught  without  involving  Religious  differences , and  therefore 
they  have  asked  Government  to  endow  no  Schools  in  which  Reading  is  taught ! 
There  is  such  a thing  in  Experimental  philosophy  as  an  Rxperimenlum  crueis ; in 
Mathematics  we  have  the  redur.tio  ad  absurdum.  Surely  the  result  arrived  at  here, 
should  indicate  to  sensible  minds  that  a great  error  must  have  been  committed— if 
not  in  logic — at  least  in  the  right  interpretation  of  fundamental  principles : it  looks 
very  like  as  if  we  had  got  amonsst  the  unnatural  although  eminently  logical  fanta- 
sies of  some  modern  Ptolemaic  System.  I appeal  confidently  to  the  good  sense  of 
my  countrymen,  against  this  most  extraordinary,  and  extravagant — but  withal  most 
useful — determination  of  a powerful  and  learned  Ecclesiastical  Body. 
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indeed,  of  the  march  of  external  Nature  with  the  plans  and  agency  of 
Deity,  rather  belong  to  what  may  be  termed  the  Religious  Philoso- 
phy of  the  time.  They  are  the  forms  into  which  the  prevalent  Phi- 
losophy directs  the  religious  sentiments  ; and,  at  a peried  in  which 
Materialism  is  unfashionable,  or  rather  scarcely  recognised  as  a pos- 
sible exponent  of  the  Universe;  they,  or  something  equivalent,  will 
arise  in  every  mind  of  natural  Piety.  I fear  we  only  weaken  the 
chance  of  such  Piety  flowing  out  freely  and  sincerely  in  that  direc- 
tion, when,  unnecessarily,  we  mix  it  up  with  minute  causes  of  diver- 
gence. 

“ One  practical  result  of  these  views  seems  eminently  important. 
Moved  by  anxiety  that  a religious  spirit  shall  pervade  all  teaching, 
— or,  in  other  words,  that  this  important  part  of  Man’s  nature  shall 
in  nowise  be  repressed  or  held  in  abeyance,— the  Founders  of  many 
of  our  Edncational  Institutions  (among  others,  of  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities) have  sought  to  secure  fitting  dispositions  in  the  Instructor, 
by  demanding  that,  previous  to  his  induction  in  office,  he  subscribe 
the  special  articles  of  a Church.  Now,  in  many  cases,  this  subscrip- 
tion may  be  defensible  on  other  grounds  ; it  may,  for  instance,  form 
part  of  a general  ecclesiastical  system  : in  this  place,  however,  I 
simply  desire  to  examine  the  propriety  and  efficacy  of  the  practice, 
in  relation  to  the  foregoing  special  end;  and,  considered  exclusively 
in  this  respect,  I can  see  no  barrier  to  our  immediate  and  direct  con- 
demnation of  all  such  usages.  It  would  seem  to  follow  at  once,  from 
our  previous  discussions,  that  the  power  of  treating  even  the  science 
of  Morals,  religiously,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  considerations 
which  may  guide  the  teacher’s  choice  among  the  Churches  of  these 
lands  ; and,  assuredly,  it  is  still  more  manifest  that  the  relations  be- 
tween our  religious  sentiments  and  the  results  of  the  Physical  Scien- 
ces, are  altogether  remote  from  the  questions  about  which  sects  usu- 
ally differ.  There  is,  however,  a further  consideration  entitled  to 
great  weight  in  this  matter.  I have  said,  that,  to  secure  that  the 
teacher  be  a religiously  disposed  man,  it  is  unnecessary  to  descend 
among  these  disputed  details  : but  it  is  even  more  than  unnecessary  ; 
such  subscriptions  arc  wholly  unfitted  to  realise  that  object.  The 
quality  of  mind  desired,  be  it  recollected,  is  what  a powerful  Eng- 
lish Journal — the  Quarterly  Review — has  well  named  Religiousness; 
while  those  Articles  are  mere  formulas,  expressing  certain  views  of 
the  logical  relations  existing  between  metaphysical  or  religious  ideas. 
The  religiousness  of  a man’s  nature  consists  in  the  clearness  with 
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ivhich  he  apprehends  these  ideas  themselves  ; in  the  depth,  in  short,  to 
which  they  have  penetrated  among  his  sentiments  and  affections; 
but  the  most  acute  and  skilful  discussions  may  be  conducted,  with 
regard  to  their  logical  relations , by  persons  who  have  only  the  slight- 
est apprehension  of  them,  and  over  whom,  practically,  as  efficient 
principles  of  life  and  action,  they  have  comparatively  little  power. 
A man,  in  short,  may  be  a thoroughly  religious  man,  who,  either 
from  inattention  to  the  subject,  or  a deficiency  of  the  logoical  pow- 
ers, has  no  interest  in  sets  of  articles;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
anomaly  is  easily  explained  which  presents  us  so  frequently  with 
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high  and  severe  Churchmen — stern  and  rigid  supporters  of  systems 
of  Articles,  and  other  dogmatic  forms — who  exhibit  withal  only  very 
slight  susceptibility  in  respect  of  religious  impressions.  There  is  not, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  any  hypocricy  in  this  state  of  mind.  It  is 
a real,  and  not  an  assumed  or  pretended  state — arising  in  the  activ- 
ity of  the  logical  faculties,  and  the  comparative  inertness  of  the  pow- 
ers of  contemplation ; and  it  has  an  exact  counterpart  in  a phenome- 
non already  referred  to,  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  physical 
science.  Men.  as  1 previously  stated,  are  far  from  uncommon,  who, 
while  enjoying  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  analytic  representation 
and  development  of  assumed  Physical  Laws,  have  yet  but  imperfect 
powers  to  sift  thoroughly  the  physical  facts  on  which  alone  laws  can 
be  founded  ; and,  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
mind  have  much  interest  in  the  processes  and  investigations  of 
systematic,  or,  rather,  of  dogmatic  theology,  without  a corresponding 
power  to  descend  into  the  far  profounder  region  of  the  Intuitions. 
If  we  want  religion,  then,  let  us  correct  this  serious  mistake.  It  is 
indeed  a mistake  most  serious,  and  it  would  have  driven,  from  the 
service  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  men  to  whom  they  have  of- 
ten owed  the  preservation  and  extension  of  their  repute,  had  not  the 
evil  been  averted  by  a usual  consequence  of  the  existence  of  laws 
practically  inapplicable  to  their  object,  viz  : a systematic  breach  of 
the  formal  obligation,  through  the  general  consent  that  it  be  regard- 
ed as  a dead  letter.  But  this  corrective — however  otherwise  wel- 
come— involves  the  hazard  of  lamentably  -weakening  some  of  the 
most  important  sanctions  of  morality.”* 

“ A point  of  infinitely  greater  moment  remains  to  be  discussed. — 
Bow  Jar  ought  our  religious  variations  to  interftre  with  the  common 
or  united  Education  of  the  young , even  in  matters  expressly  Religious  ? 
It  is  of  essential  importance  that  we  discuss  this  subject  not  as  Sec- 
tarians, but  as  Christian  men.  Can  it  be  possible,  then,  surrounded 
as  we  are  by  the  noblest  examples  of  worth  and  piety,  limited  to  no 
church,  confined  within  no  special  creed, — can  it  be  possible  to  evade 
the  conclusion,  that  perhaps  the  most  important  elements  of  the 
Christian  life,  are,  after  all,  those  grand  sanctions  which,  for  the  most 
part,  lie  below  our  sectarian  differences?  How  far,  let  me  be  per- 
mitted to  ask,  would  these  specialities  of  our  separate  churches,  in- 
terfere with  our  efforts  to  bring  the  young  mind  into  submission  to 
the  wholly  unmetaphysical  teaching  of  Christ  ? Nay,  to  look  deep- 
er into  the  subject : — what  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  sects  ? what 
the  object  of  their  apparatus  of  creeds  and  worships?  Is  it  not,  in 
so  far  as  teaching  is  concerned,  to  reconcile  the  Mercy  of  the  Al- 
mighty with  our  ideas  of  his  Holiness  ? Is  it  not  to  present  him  as 
Infinitely  pure — hateful  of  sin,  and  yet  the  merciful  Father  of  the 

*The  considerations  in  the  text  seem  to  me  quite  adequate  to  establish  the  entire  inutility 
or  inapplicability  of  our  existing  tests  in  Scotland;  but  they  go  much  farther — they  show 
the  necessary  erroneousness  of  any  Positive  Test  whatsoever.  Unless  where  pureljT  dog- 
matic Theological  teaching  is  concerned,  what  we  want  is,  religious  dispositions  or^suscepti- 
bilities  ; character  indeed,  and  not  opinion.  The  former,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  assured  by 
the  mere  assent  of  the  reasoning  powers  to  any  set  of  systematic  articles:  its  existence  or 
non-existence,  its  strength  or  weakness,  will  he  indicated  only  as  other  points  ot  men  s char- 
acter are  indicated  ; and  the  Authority  which  has  the  power  of  selecting  the  Instructor,  need 
never  be  at  any  loss  in  reaching  a conclusion  on  the  subject. 
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repentant  wanderer  ? If  any  sectarian  scheme  whatsoever,  has 
reached,  as  its  final  result,  conclusions — I don’t  say  at  variance  with 
— but  loftier  in  any  sense,  than  the  lesson  in  our  Lord’s  tale  of  the 
Prodigal — I confess  they  are  unknown  to  me  ; and  I earnestly  appeal 
to  those  to  whom  the  young  generation  is  the  dearest — to  those  con- 
scientious parents  who  are  thinking  solely  of  their  children’s  welfare, 
why  these  children  might  not  be  taught  in  common , that  exquisite 
representation  of  our  relations  with  a Holy  and  Merciful  God?  It  is 
true,  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  scheme  of  Christianity.  It  is,  be- 
sides, a most  profound  philosophical  or  metaphysical  system,  and  as 
such  it  is  represented  in  our  Articles  ; but  assuredly,  our  distinct  du- 
ty to  the  child  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  draw  out  his  religious  senti- 
ments— to  familiarise  him  with  those  grand  intuitions  on  which  that 
system  rests;  and  certainly  by  no  means  to  substitute,  a purely  dog- 
matic teaching.  We  are  verging,  perhaps,  on  too  logical  an  age. — 
The  unresting  energies  around  us — that  excessive  bustle  of  modern 
life — conduce  to  intellectual  activity , but  they  are  adverse  to  the 
sustenance  of  contemplation  ; and  I should  say,  therefore,  that  it  is 
a formal  duty  with  the  Churches,  acting  for  the  highest  interests  of 
culture  in  our  times — to  address  themselves  powerfully  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Intuitions — in  other  words,  to  the  inculcation  of  re- 
ligion on  the  young  mind,  by  that  best  method  of  the  Gospels.  It  is 
right,  indeed,  that  teaching  should  proceed  farther  than  this.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  Morals,  when  the  scholar’s  intellect  is  ripe  enough, 
he  should  be  led  into  contact  with  those  difficulties  and  contests 
whose  record  occupies  the  pages  of  Ecclesiastical  Histories  ; and 
probably  one  good  manner  of  presenting  a view  of  these  is  by  the 
form  of  Catechisms.  But  the  teaching  of  Catechisms — in  this  view 
of  the  subject — must  clearly  belong  to  the  category  of  special  Instruc- 
tion; and  therefore  may  be  studied  apart.”* 

Extracts  from  “The  Education  of  the  People,”  by  J. 
Willm,  Inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Strasburg,  France. 

“ Hitherto,  while  discussing  the  organization  of  primary  schools, 
we  have  not  taken  into  account  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  dis- 
trict, as  in  many  localities  in  Alsace,  Lorraine,  &c.,  in  the  south  of 
France,  may  profess  different  religions.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  law  gives  to  the  Minister  of  instruction,  power  to  authorise,  by 
the  title  of  parish  schools,  seminaries  especially  belonging  to  any  one 
of  the  forms  of  worship  recognised  by  the  State.  The  provision  of 
the  law  only  treats  with  respect  a custom  already  existing ; for  in 
many  of  these  mixed  communities,  the  municipal  contributions  have 
for  a long  time  been  equally  divided  among  the  schools  of  the  differ- 
ent creeds. 

“ In  populous  villages,  this  division  has  no  other  inconvenience 

♦The  importance  of  dogmatic  teaching  needs  no  further  illustration,  than  the  fact,  that  the 
construction  ot  Christianity  into  a consummate  philosophical  system,  occupied  the  life  and 
unparalleled  energies  of  St.  Paul  ; but  assuredly  no  one  would  commit  the  error  of  at- 
tempting to  immerse  the  mind  of  a child  amongst  the  arduous  Epistles  of  the  great  Apostle, 
to  the  negiect  ol  the  universal  method  of  Christ?  Now,  it  is  in  the  varied  interpretation  of 
9t  Paul's  views,  that  we  find  the  principal  source  of  sectarian  discordances. 
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than  that  of  keeping  up,  between  the  inhabitants  who  profess  differ- 
ent religions,  a separation  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  en- 
tirely removed  ; still  education  and  instruction  do  not  suffer  by  it,  as 
it  is  sufficient,  in  organising  the  schools,  to  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  for  several  distinct  communities.  But  how  can  this  be 
done  in  small  villages  which  are  divided  between  two  sects  ? There 
are  in  Alsace,  villages  with  five  hundred  inhabitants  which  support 
two  common  schools,  one  of  which,  belonging  to  the  minority,  often 
contains  no  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  pupils.  The  result  of  this 
is,  that  the  two  schools  are  not  in  a desirable  condition.  Shall  the 
suppression  of  this  school  of  the  minoiily , and  consequently  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  but  one  school  better  endowed  and  more  suitably 
organised,  be  placed  in  the  balance  against  the  inconvenience  of  in- 
trusting the  education  of  a certain  number  of  children  to  a teacher 
professing  a different  religion  ? — or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
shall  there  be  mixed  schools  in  a country  which  reckons  religious 
equality  amongst  the  most  precious  of  its  rights,  and  where  the  law 
itself  places  religious  instruction  at  the  head  of  all  education  ? We 
can  conceive  the  assembling  upon  the  same  benches  of  pupils  of  dif- 
ferent religions  in  special  schools,  and  even  in  colleges  ; because 
their  religious  convictions  are  already  formed,  or  because  provision  is 
made  for  the  teaching  of  religion  independently  of,  and  apart  from 
ordinary  instruction;  and,  even  there,  a strict  impartiality  and  an 
extreme  delicacy  is  for  many  reasons  necessary  on  the  part  of 
professors,  lest  they  wound  the  feelings  of  one  party  of  the  pupils; 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  excite  those  differences,  the  effacing 
of  which  is  the  design  of  uniting  them  in  the  same  school.  But  in 
popular  schools,  where  religious  instruction  is  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  education,  but  where  the  spirit  of  religion  should  per- 
vade all,  and  serve  as  the  foundation  of  morality,  and  a common 
prayer  should  commence  and  terminate  the  lesson,  this  admixture 
offers  much  greater  difficulties.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  mixed 
schools  where  the  mrst  strict  impartiality  presides,  where  no  trace 
of  confessed  preference  is  found,  where  pupils  of  different  religious 
professions  sit  quietly  side  by  side,  living  together  in  the  same  man- 
ner, imbibing  the  same  sentiments,  and  receiving  from  the  same  lips 
the  same  truths  and  precepts  of  morality  and  religion,  not  of  religion 
under  any  particular  form,  but  of  universal  religion,  of  that  which, 
all  religious  men  profess,  and  which  serves  as  the  common  basis  of1 
all  worship.  But  besides  that  few  schools  are  thus  managed,  and 
that  their  management  pre-supposes  very  rare  qualities,  at  what  sac- 
rifice are  those  results  obtained  ? Is  it  not  at  the  expense  of  all  that 
forms  the  essence  of  religious  education,  nay,  which  is  religious  ed- 
ucation itself?  In  suppressing  at  the  commencement  and  close  of 
the  school  confess'onal  prayer,  and  substituting  for  it  a prayer  with- 
out any  distinctive  character,  the  religious  habits  of  the  children  are 
disturbed  ; the  suppression  of  all  prayer  would  deprive  them  of  an 
important  means  of  religious  education  ; and  in  making  each  portion 
of  the  children  offer  prayer  for  themselves  apart,  or  in  causing  them 
all  to  recite  the  same  prayer,  if  some  are  to  kneel  while  others  are 
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standing,  there  is  great  risk  of  nourishing  in  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren that  very  intolerance  which  they  profess  to  be  contending  with, 
or  else  of  implanting  in  their  hearts  the  germs  of  scepticism  and  in- 
difference. In  such  a school,  the  master  who  professes  the  religion 
of  the  majority  is  constantly  under  restraint,  and  never  dares  to  ex- 
press himself  with  entire  ease  and  freedom,  for  fear  of  forgetting  his 
part,  of  professional  indifference.  He  will  be  constantly  liable  to 
failure  in  his  duty  ; and  he  will  not  be  able  to  fulfil  it  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  influence  which  he  ought  to  exercise  over  his  pupils. 
Until,  therefore,  by  a general  progress  in  religion  effected  by  other 
means,  the  different  sects  become  reconciled,  I think  it  is  better  to 
institute  primary  mixed  schools  only  where  they  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary ; that  is  to  say,  in  districts  very  thinly  peopled,  or  too  poor  to 
support  several  schools,  or  where  nonconformists  form  only  a very 
small  minority.  But  in  this  case  it  is  most  indispensable  that  the 
superior  authorities  take  care  that  the  religious  acquirements  of  this 
minority,  he  it  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jewish,  he  not  sacrificed  ; and 
whenever  the  funds  will  permit  it,  there  should  be  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal master,  an  assistant  who  professes  the  religion  of  the  minority. 

^ ^ * =5? 

“ I shall  state,  elsewhere,  what  this  instruction  ought  to  he,  and 
what  this  initiation  supposes;  meanwhile  1 only  remark,  that  reli- 
gious instruction  can  only  be  given  with  effect  when  the  children 
have  been  prepared  by  religious  education  ; and  that  it  ought  to  have 
no  other  end  than  the  completion  of  this  education.  Religion  is  at 
once  sentiment , ivorship,  and  science  ; and  it  has  value  as  science  on- 
ly in  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  sentiment,  and  may  he  expressed  by 
worship.  Worship  itself  is  only  of  value  when  in  connection  with 
sentiment  and  knowledge.  Without  instruction,  the  religious  senti- 
ment is  blind  and  without  capacity,  and  worship  is  a worthless  form ; 
but,  without  sentiment,  instruction  falls  upon  a sterile  soil,  and  pro- 
duces no  fruit.  Above  all,  then,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  forming 
and  developing  the  sentiment  or  religious  spirit,  which  is,  at  once, 
the  fear  of  God,  respect,  adoration,  and  love  ; therefore,  it  involves 
resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  self-denial,  humility,  char- 
ity, devotion  to  religious  study  as  the  expression  of  the  Divine  will 
— a devotion  rendered  easy  by  trust  in  God,  and  by  the  hope  of  an- 
other and  better  life. 

Such  ought  to  be  the  object  of  religious  education,  without  which 
instruction  is  powerless  as  such.  To  realise  it,  we  must  give  the 
child  the  knowledge  of  the  high  dignity  of  man,  of  his  noble  origin, 
of  his  immortal  destiny,  ar.d  of  his  misery,  his  weakness,  and  his 
frailty  ; we  must  fill  his  soul  with  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  ele- 
vate his  mind  by  sublime  ideas  of  the  Infinite,  the  Eternal,  and  the 
Absolute.  Instruction  wall  then  have  an  easy  task  ; and  whatever 
revolutions  thehninds  of  the  pupils  may  undergo  when  they  become 
men,  their  religious  convictions  will  remain  unshaken  as  sentiments, 
and  their  inward  faith  resist  the  doubts  which  may  try  it.  Their 
religious  belief  may  be  modified,  it  may  be  even  overturned  ; but  they 
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will  believe  in  their  heart,  although  unbelief  may  take  possession  of 
their  intellect — if  unbelief  as  to  essential  doctrines  could  possibly 
gain  an  entrance  into  minds  thus  prepared.” 

Opinion  of  Dr.  Hook,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Eng.,  quoted  from 
a pamphlet,  by  Baines. 

“ It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  State  cannot  give  a religious  ed- 
ucation, as  the  word  religion  is  understood  by  unsophisticated  minds. 
* * * * Upon  investigating  the  subject,  we  find  that  a notion 

prevails  among  careless  people  that  religion  may  be  treated  as  either 
general  or  special  : special  religion  is  doctrinal,  and  general  religion 
is  some  system  of  morals,  which  being  divested  of  all  doctrine,  looks 
so  like  no  religion  at  all,  that  religious  persons  at  once  perceive,  that 
when  people  talk  of  an  education  based  on  such  a religion,  they  seek 
to  deceive  themselves  as  well  as  us,  and  utter  a falsehood.  Nowall 
really  Christian  persons  must  stand  opposed  to  any  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  being  professedly  based  upon  this  general  religion,  which 
is  no  religion,  will  in  fact  unchristianize  this  country.  To  separate 
the  morality  of  the  gospel  from  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  every  one 
who  knows  what  the  gospel  is,  knows  to  be  impossible.  * * * * 
Satan  could  desire  no  scheme  for  the  extirpation  of  Christianity  more 
crafty  or  more  sure  than  this,  which  would  substitute  a system  of 
morals  for  religion.” 

Extract  from  “ Educational  Institutions  in  the  United 
States,  their  character  and  organization,”  by  Dr.  P.  A.  Silsis- 
trom,  a Swedish  traveller  in  the  United  States.  Translated 
from  the  Swedish  by  Frederica  Rowan. 

I stated  above  that  a truly  religious  spirit  may  reign  in  a school, 
notwithstatding  that  religion  is  excluded  as  a subject  of  positive  in- 
struction ; but  may  we  not  go  further  and  assert  that  in  reality  reli- 
gion sutlers  from  being  made  a subject  of  instruction  in  the  daily 
schools?  ns  religious  instruction  in  the  common  schools  must  alter- 
nate with  the  temporal  studies,  is  it  not  probable  that  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  it  will  be  placed  on  a level  with  other  subiects  ? Is  it 
not  probable  that  even  the  teacher  will  treat  the  one  subject  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  as  the  otheis,  that  is  to  say,  they  will  treat  it 
as  an  intellectual  exercise  and  nothing  more  ? and  can  one  suppose 
that  all  this  will  not  contribute  to  degrade  and  profane  religion  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  young?  at  least  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it 
tells  me  that  thus  it  is.  Observe  the  tone  which  generally  rules  in 
schools,  where  nevertheless,  religion  is  daily  taught.  If  there  be  an 
hour  of  school  time  from  which  it  is  thought  absence  will  be  of  no 
consequence,  it  is  the  hour  of  prayer.  And  who  that  has  ever  fre- 
quented a school  has  not  as  many  bitter  or  disagreeable  recollections 
connected  with  the  religious  teaching  as  with  any  other  lessons  ? 
Who  has  not  witnessed  daily  ebullitions  of  temper  in  the  teacher  as 
well  as  pupils,  and  found  these  as  often  called  forth  by  the  religious 
exercises  as  by  any  other  ? And  is  it  not  most  desirable  that  every 
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thing  of  this  kind  should  be  avoided  in  connexion  with  such  a 
subject  as  religion?” — Western  Review. 

Extract  from  an  article  on  Educational  Institutions  in 
the  United  States,”  from  the  Westminster  Review,  English, 
April,  1853. 

“ Still  by  some  inexplicable  fatality,  while  Englishmen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  see  in  the  development  of  natural  intelli- 
gence through  universal  instruction,  the  essential  preservation  of  a 
democracy  under  the  most  favorable  condition,  we,  on  this  side 
take  hardly  any  thought  of  this  preservation,  though  hurrying  into 
a democracy  of  much  more  difficult  solution.  Education  with  us  in- 
deed, is  not  a citizen’s  question,  but  a priest’s  question.  It  is  not 
how  the  country  shall  be  filled  with  intelligent,  self-reliant  men,  but 
how  church  or  tabernacle  shall  be  filled  with  submissive,  uninquiring 
congregations. 

We  ought  to  be  getting  ready  for  a virtual  democracy,  and  we 
proceed  as  if  we  had  no  higher  purpose  than  a theocracy.  The 
school  which  should  be  a seminary  of  citizens,  is  to  be  made  a net 
for  proselytes.  The  schoolmaster,  who  ought  to  be  as  independent, 
and  as  sacred  as  the  priest,  must  be  his  shadow  or  his  tool  As 
Protestants,  indeed,  we  are  bound  to  assert,  in  the  face  of  ‘ Papists,’ 
that  religion  is  a matter  of  private  judgment,  and  that  each  man, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  must  choose  his  own.  But,  as  educators, 
■we  are  bound  to  render  such  a dangerous  practice  impossible.  We 
must  catch  the  child  as  soon  as  he  can  learn — we  must  get  him  into 
a day  school,  where  he  shall  be  swathed  in  formulas,  catechisms  and 
prayers — we  must  carefully  see  that  he  never  gets  his  secular  knowl- 
edge pure — we  must  mix  up  dogmatic  religion  with  his  spelling,  his 
reading,  his  arithmetic  and  his  geography ; we  must  make  him  ac- 
cept our  views  of  religious  truth  as  true,  and  look  upon  every  one 
else  as  false.  When  we  have  done  this  during  the  most  plastic  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  when  we  have  given  him  a bias  from  which  we  think 
it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  recover,  drilled  him  into  impressions  we 
have  taught  him  to  venerate,  carefully  excluded  from  him  all  rea- 
soning or  testimony  adverse  to  our  own,  cramped  him  in  his  secular 
acquirements,  and  completely  indisposed  him  to  freedom  of  inquiry, 
— we  can  then  safely,  and  without  a blush,  send  him  out  into  the 
world  as  a valuable  illustration  of  Protestant  liberty,  and  an  eloquent 
witness  of  the  glorious  privilege  of  private  judgment,  whether,  on 
the  Protestant  principle,  honestly  interpreted,  such  second-hand, 
birch-rod  religion  can  secure  him  a place  in  heaven,  may  be  a doubt, 
but  that  is  his  affair.  It  is  calculated  that  it  will  induce  him  to  take 
a seat  in  church,  and  that  is  the  educator’s  affair. 

Now,  that  this  is  the  use  to  which  education  in  this  country  has 
been  put,  is  now  put,  and  is  wished  to  be  put,  by  every  sect,  no  one 
not  absolutely  ignorant  will  deny.  Yet  the  precious  attempt  to 
raise  up  a catechism-taught,  or  God-fearing  community,  by  means 
of  day  school,  has  been  a ridiculous  failure.  Not  only  has  the  sec- 
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u!ar  instruction  been  at  zero,  but  also  the  religious  instruction,  or 
even  below  it. 

Reverend  and  lay  inspectors  of  schools,  inquiring  into  the  matter, 
can  scarcely  describe  without  a smile,  the  irrational  jumble  that  con- 
stitutes the  religious  knowledge  of  our  “national  schools.” 

Extract  from  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal,  A.  D. 
3S52.  vol.  14,  S3,  commenting  upon  a remark  of  Dr.  Sears, 

that  all  sects  were  singularly  agreed  in  support  of  the  school 

1 % 
law. 

“ The  only  thing  that  can  authorize  the  remark  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  “all  sects  are  singularly  agreed  in  support  of  this 
law”  is,  that  the  minds  of  the  people  have  changed  within 
four  years.  But  we  have  no  proof  that  there  has  been  any 
such  change.  It  may  be  true,  that  since  the  change  of  Sec- 
retaries, the  opposition  to  the  Board  has  been  less  public,  be- 
cause the  supposed  latitudinarian  views  ot  the  former  Secre- 
tary are  no  longer  a bug-bear,  and  the  sectarian  character  of 
the  Board  and  its  agents  are  a pledge,  that,  if  any  influence 
is  exerted  over  the  schools,  it  will  be  in  the  right  direction: 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  opposition  to  free 
schools  is  not  diminished  among  the  Protestant  sects,  and 
has  greatly  increased,  or  rather  has  gained  courage  as  it  has 
gained  power  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  A late  member 
of  the  very  Beard  of  Education  told  us  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  sectarian  schools,  but  as  they  could  not  be  introduced  into 
Massachusetts,  he  acquiesced  in  the  present  system.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  school  committees  are  frequently 
nominated  with  a view  to  sectarian  predominance  ; and  teach-  j 
ers  have  frequently  been  rejected  by  committees  on  account  i 
of  their  religious  belief.  But  the  opposition  of  the  Protestant 
sects  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Romanists. 

It  is  well  known  that  free  schools  are  an  abomination  to  them.  : 
unless  under  their  control,  and  under  their  control  they  are  : 
no  longer  free. 

The  Chartists  “ show  their  sagacity  in  distrusting  the  ed-  ■ 
ucation  which  would  be  given  them  by  the  mass  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  clergy.  It  would  be  a servile  one.  Nothing 
would  discourage  me  more  than  the  success  of  the  clergy  in 
getting  the  education  of  the  country  into  their  hands.  Reli- 
gion as  it  is  called,  would  then  become  associated  with  old 
abuses  and  prejudices,  and  the  spirit  of  reform  would  conse- 
quently become  irreligious,  so  that  not  a few  of  the  most  ac- 
tive and  generous  spirits  in  the  community  would  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  infidelity.” 


Charming's  Life.  3,  60. 
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Extracts  from  a Discourse  on  the  Modifications  demanded 
by  Roman  Catholics  in  the  common  schools.  By  Dr.  Bush- 
nell,  of  Hartford,  1853. 

“ We  have  slid  off,  imperceptibly,  from  the  old  Puritan,  upon 
an  American  basis,  and  have  undertaken  to  inaugurate  a form 
of  political  order  that  holds  no  formal  church  connection. 
The  properly  Puritan  common  school  is  already  quite  gone 
by;  the  intermixture  of  Methodists,  Quakers,  Unitarians, 
Episcopalians,  and  diverse  other  names  of  Christians,  called 
Protestants,  has  burst  the  capsule  of  Puritanism,  and  as  far 
as  the  schools  are  concerned,  it  is  quite  passed  away ; even 
the  Westminster  catechism  is  gone  by,  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  no  more.  In  precisely  the  same  manner,  have  we  un- 
dertaken also  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  Protestantism  in  the 
schools,  when  the  time  demanding  it  arrives.  To  this  we  are 
mortgaged  by  our  great  American  doctrine  itself,  and  there 
'is  no  way  to  escape  the  obligation  but  to  renounce  the  doctrine, 
and  resume,  if  we  can,  the  forms  and  lost  prerogatives  of  a 
state  religion. 

But  there  is  one  thing,  and  a very  great  thing,  that  we  have 
not  lost,  nor  agreed  to  yield  ; viz.,  common  schools.  Here  we 
may  take  our  stand,  and  upon  this  we  may  insist  as  being  a 
great  American  institution  ; one  that  has  its  beginnings  with 
our  history  itself;  one  that  is  inseparably  joined  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  republic ; and  one  that  can  never  wax  old,  or  be  dis- 

I continued  in  its  rights  and  reasons,  till  the  pillars  of  the  state  are 
themselves  cloven  down  forever.  We  can  not  have  Puritan 
common  schools — these  are  gone  already — we  can  not  have 
Protestant  common  schools,  or  those  which  are  distinctively 
so;  but  we  can  have  common  schools,  and  these  we  must 
agree  to  maintain,  till  the  last  or  latest  day  of  our  liberties. 
These  are  American,  as  our  liberties  themselves  are  Ameri- 
can, and  whoever  requires  of  us,  whether  directly  or  by  im- 
plication, to  give  them  up,  requires  what  is  more  than  our 
bond  promises,  and  what  is,  in  fact,  areal  affront  to  our  name 
and  birthright  as  a people. 

This  great  institution,  too,  of  common  schools,  is  not  only 
a part  of  the  state,  but  is  imperiously  wanted  as  such,  for  the 
common  training  of  so  many  classes  and  conditions  of  people. 
There  needs  to  be  some  place  where,  in  early  childhood,  they 
may  be  brought  together  and  made  acquainted  with  each 
other  ; thus  to  wear  away  the  sense  of  distance,  otherwise 
certain  to  become  an  established  animosity  of  orders  ; to  form 
friendships ; to  be  exercised  together  on  a common  footing 
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of  ingenuous  rivalry  ; the  children  of  the  rich  to  feel  the 
power  and  to  do  honor  to  the  struggles  of  merit  in  the  lowly, 
when  it  rises  above  them ; the  children  of  the  poor  to  learn 
the  force  of  merit,  and  feel  the  benign  encouragement  yielded 
by  the  blameless  victories.  Indeed,  no  child  can  be  said  to 
be  well  trained,  especially  no  male  child,  who  has  not  met 
the  people  as  they  are,  above  him  or  below,  in  the  seatings, 
plays  and  studies  of  the  common  school.  Without  this  he 
can  never  be  a fully  qualified  citizen,  or  prepared  to  act  his 
part  wisely  as  a citizen.  Confined  to  a select  school,  where 
only  the  children  of  wealth  and  distinction  are  gathered,  he 
will  not  know  what  merit  there  is  in  the  real  virtues  of  the 
poor,  or  the  power  that  slumbers  in  their  talent.  He  will 
take  his  better  dress  as  a token  of  his  better  quality,  look 
down  upon  the  children  of  the  lowly  with  an  educated  con- 
tempt, prepare  to  take  on  lofty  airs  of  confidence  and  pre- 
sumption afterwards  ; finally,  tomake  the  discovery  when  it 
is  too  late,  that  poverty  has  been  the  sturdy  nurse  of  talent 
in  some  unhonored  youth  who  comes  up  to  affront  him  by 
an  equal,  or  mortify  and  crush  him  by  an  overmastering  force. 
So  also  the  children  of  the  poor  ond  lowly,  if  they  should  be 
privately  educated,  in  some  inferior  degree,  by  the  honest 
and  faithful  exertion  of  their  parents : secreted  as  it  were,  in 
some  back  alley  or  obscure  corner  of  the  town,  will  either 
grow  up  in  a fierce,  inbred  hatred  of  the  wealthier  classes,  or 
else  in  a mind  cowed  by  undue  modesty,  as  being  of  another 
and  inferior  quality,  unable,  therefore,  to  fight  the  great  battle 
of  life  hopefully,  and  counting  it  a kind  of  presumption  to 
think  that  they  can  force  their  way  upward,  even  by  merit 
itself. 

****** 

It  is  very  plain  that  we  can  not  have  common  schools  for 
the  purposes  above  named,  if  we  make  distributions,  whether 
of  schools  or  of  funds,  under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  distinc- 
tions. At  that  moment  the  charm  and  very  much  of  the 
reality  of  common  schools  vanish.  Besides,  the  ecclesias- 
tical distinctions  are  themselves  distinctions  also  of  classes, 
in  another  form,  and  such  too  as  are  much  more  dangerous 
than  any  distinctions  of  wealth.  Let  the  Catholic  children, 
for  example,  be  driven  out  of  our  schools  by  unjust  trespasses 
on  their  religion,  or  be  withdrawn  for  mere  pretexts  that 
have  no  foundation,  and  just  there  commences  a training  in 
religious  antipathies  bitter  as  the  grave.  Never  brought 
close  enough  to  know  each  other,  the  children,  subject  to  the 
great  well  known  principles  that  whatever  is  unknown  is 
magnified  by  the  darkness  it  is  under,  have  all  their  prejudi- 
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ces  and  repugnances  magnified  a thousand  fold.  They  grow 
up  in  the  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  but  evil  in  each 
other,  and  close  to  that  lies  the  inference  that  they  are  right 
in  doing  what  evil  to  each  other  they  please.  I complain  not 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  assimulated,  but  of  what  is  far 
more  dishonest  and  wicked,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  un- 
derstand each  other.  They  are  brought  up,  in  fact,  for  mis- 
understanding; separated  that  they  may  misunderstand  each 
other ; kept  apart,  walled  up  to  heaven  in  the  inclosures  of 
their  sects,  that  they  may  be  as  ignorant  of  each  other,  as  in- 
imical, as  incapable  of  love  and  cordial  good  citizenship  as 
possible.  The  arrangement  is  not  only  unchristian,  but  it  is 
thoroughly  un-American,  hostile  at  every  point,  to  our  insti- 
tutions themselves.  No  bitterness  is  so  bitter,  no  seed  of  fac- 
tion so  rank,  no  division  so  irreconcilable,  as  that  which  grows 
out  of  religious  distinctions,  sharpened  to  religious  animosi- 
ties, and  softened  by  no  terms  of  intercourse ; the  more  bitter 
when  it  begins  with  childhood;  and  yet  more  bitter  when  it 
is  exasperated  also  by  distinctions  of  property  and  social  life 
that  correspond  ; and  yet  more  bitter  still,  when  it  is  aggra- 
vated also  by  distinctions  of  stock  or  nation. 

In  the  latter  view,  the  withdrawing  of  our  Catholic  chil- 
dren from  the  common  schools,  unless  for  some  real  breach 
upon  their  religion,  and  the  distribution  demanded  of  public 
moneys  to  them  in  schools  apart  by  themselves,  is  a bitter 
cruelty  to  the  children,  and  a very  unjust  affront  to  our  insti- 
tutions. We  bid  them  welcome  as  they  come,  and  open  to 
their  free  possession,  all  the  rights  of  our  American  citizen- 
ship. They,  in  return,  forbid  their  children  to  be  American, 
pen  them  as  foreigners  to  keep  them  so,  and  train  them  up 
in  the  speech  of  Ashbod  among  us.  And  then,  to  complete 
the  affront,  they  come  to  our  legislatures  demanding  it  as 
their  right,  to  share  in  funds  collected  by  a taxing  of  the 
whole  people,  and  to  have  these  funds  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  keeping  their  children  from  being  Americans. 

The  old  school  Presbyterian  church  took  grounds,  six  years 
ago,  in  their  General  Assembly,  at  the  crisis  of  their  high 
church  zeal,  against  common  and  in  favor  of  parochial 
schools.  Hitherto  their  agitation  has  yielded  little  more  than 
a degree  of  discouragement  and  disrespect  to  the  schools  of 
their  country ; but  if  the  Catholics  prevail  in  their  attempt, 
they  also  will  be  forward  in  demanding  the  same  rights,  upon 
the  same  grounds,  and  their  claim  also  must  be  granted. 
By  that  time  the  whole  system  of  common  schools  is  fatally 
shaken. 
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* * ^ * * * 

In  most  of  our  American  communities,  especially  those 

which  are  older  and  more  homogeneous,  we  have  no  difficul- 
ty in  retaining  the  Bible  in  the  schools  and  doing  every  thing 
necessary  to  a sound  Christian  training.  Nor,  in  the  larger 
cities,  and  the  more  recent  settlements,  where  the  population 
is  partly  Catholic,  is  there  any,  the  least  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing a plan  so  as  to  yield  the  accommodation  they  need,  if 
only  tiiere  were  a real  disposition  on  both  sides  to  have  the 
arrangement.  And  precisely  here,  I suspect,  is  the  main 
difficulty.  There  may  have  been  a want  of  consideration 
sometimes  manifest,  d on  the  Protestant  side,  or  a willingness 
to  thrust  our  own  forms  of  religious  teaching  on  the  children 
of  Catholics.  Wherever  we  have  insisted  on  retaining  the 
Protestant  Bible  as  a school  book,  and  making  the  use  of  it 
by  the  children  of  Catholic  families,  compulsory,  there  has 
been  good  reason  for  complaining  of  our  intolerance. 

****** 

Is  it  then  impossible  to  prepare  a voluijie,  in  the  manner  of 
the  above  card,  which,  without  entering  into  any  matter  that 
pertains  to  Christianity  as  a faith,  or  a grace  of  salvation,  will 
yet  comprise  everything  that  pertains  to  the  relative  condi- 
tions of  life,  and  even  to  God’s  authority  concerning  them — 
the  Christian  rules  of  forgiveness,  gentleness,  forbearance,  do- 
cility, modesty,  charity,  truth,  justice,  temperance,  industry, 
reverence  towards  God,  drawn  out  in  chapters,  and  formally 
developed — large  extracts  from  the  preceptive  parts  of  the 
Bible,  and  its  moral  teachings  ; from  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, from  the  histories  of  Joseph  and  Haman,  from  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus,  in  his  trial  and  crucifixion,  taken  as  an  exam- 
ple of  conduct,  from  the  moral  teachings  also  of  his  sermon  on 
the  mount,  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  rule  of  the 
lowest  seat,  and  other  like  expositions — enlivened  also  by 
those  picturesque  representations  of  Scripture  that  display  the 
manner  of  human  nature  in  matters  of  moral  conduct,  such  as 
the  parable  of  Jotham,  the  story  of  the  ewe  lamb,  and  the 
judgment  of  Solomon.  In  this  way  Christianity  would  have 
a clear  and  well-ascertained  place  in  the  schools.  A Christian 
conscience  would  be  formed,  and  a habit  of  religious  rever- 
ence. And  though  we  could  wish  for  something  more,  we 
might  safely  leave  the  higher  mysteries  of  faith  and  salvation 
to  be  taught  elsewhere. 

******* 

Out  of  these  and  other  elements  like  these,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  construct,  by  agreement,  such  a plan  as  will  be  Chris- 
tian, and  will  not  infringe,  in  the  least,  upon  the  tenets  of 
either  party,  the  Protestant  or  the  Catholic.  It  has  been 
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done  in  Holland  and,  where  is  it  much  more  difficult,  in  Ire- 
land. The  Britsh  government,  undertaking  at  last,  in  good 
faith,  to  construct  a plan  of  national  education  for  Ireland, 
appointed  Archbishop  Whatley  and  the  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  with  five  others,  one  a Presbyterian  and  one  a 
Unitarian,  to  be  a board  or  committee  of  ‘superintendence. 
They  agreed  upon  a selection  of  reading  lessons  from  both 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  by  means  of  a system  of 
restrictions  and  qualifications,  carefully  arranged,  providing 
for  distinct  methods  and  times  of  religions  instructions,  they 
were  able  to  construct  a union,  not  godless  or  negative,  but 
thoroughly  Christian  in  its  character,  and  so  to  draw  as  many 
as  500,000  of  the  children  into  the  public  schools  ; conferring 
thus  upon  the  poor  neglected  and  hitherto  oppressed  Irish, 
greater  benefit  than  they  have  before  received  from  any  and 
all  public  measures  since  the  conquest. 

***** 

There  is  a great  deal  of  cant  in  this  complaint  of  godless 
education,  or  the  defect  of  religious  instruction  in  schools,  as 
Baptist  Noel,  Dr.  Vaughan,  and  other  distinguished  English 
writers,  have  abundantly  shown.  It  is  not,  of  course,  reli- 
gious instruction  for  a child  to  be  drilled,  year  upon  year,  in 
spelling  out  the  words  of  the  Bible,  as  a reading  book — it  may 
be  only  an  exercise  that  answers  the  problem  how  to  dull  the 
mind  most  effectually  to  all  sense  of  the  Scripture  words,  and 
communicate  least  of  their  meaning.  Nay,  if  the  Scriptures 
were  entirely  excluded  from  the  schools,  and  all  formal  teach- 
ing of  religious  doctrine,  I would  yet  undertake,  if  I could 
have  my  liberty  as  a teacher,  to  communicate  more  of  real 
Christian  truth  to  a Catholic  and  a Protestant  boy,  seated 
side  by  side,  in  the  regulation  of  their  treatment  of  each  other, 
as  related  in  terms  of  justice  and  charity,  and  their  govern- 
ment as  members  of  the  school  community,  (where  truth,  or- 
der, industry  and  obedience  are  duties  laid  upon  the  con- 
science, under  God,)  than  they  will  ever  draw  from  any  cate- 
chism, or  have  worn  into  their  brain  by  dull  and  stammering 
exercise  of  a Scripture  reading  lesson.  The  Irish  schools 
have  a distinct  Christian  character,  only  not  as  distinct  sec- 
tarian as  if  they  were  wholly  Protestant  or  wholly  Catholic. 
They  are  Christian  schools,  such  as  ours  may  be  and  ought 
to  be,  and,  I trust,  will  be,  to  the  latest  generations,  nor  any 
the  less  so  that  they  are  common  schools. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  imagined  or  felt  that  religion  has  lost  its 
place  in  the  scheme  of  education,  because  the  Scriptures  are 
not  read  as  a stated  and  compulsory  exercise,  or  because  the 
higher  mysteries  of  Christianity  as  a faith  or  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation, are  not  generally  taught,  but  only  the  Christian  rules 
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of  conduct,  as  pertaining  to  the  common  relations  of  duty 
under  God.  What  is  wanting  may  still  be  provided  for,  only 
less  adequately,  in  other  places  ; at  home,  in  the  church,  or  in 
lessons  given  by  the  clergy.  It  is  not  as  when  children  are 
committed  to  a given  school,  like  the  Girard  College,  forex- 
ample,  there  to  receive  their  whole  training,  and  where,  if  it 
excludes  religion,  they  have  no  religious  training  at  all. 

^ ^ 

'/V  TV  TV*  'VV  '7V 

It  can  not  be  said  by  any,  the  most  prejudiced  critic,  that  our 
conduct  as  a people,  to  strangers  and  men  of  another  religion, 
has  not  been  generous  and  free  beyond  any  former  example  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  We  have  used  hospitality  without 
grudging.  In  one  view  it  seems  to  be  a dark  and  rather  mys- 
terious providence,  that  we  have  thrown  upon  us,  to  be  our 
fellow-citizens,  such  multitudes  of  people,  depressed,  for  the 
most  part,  in  character,  instigated  by  prejudices  so  intense 
against  our  religion.  But  there  is  a brighter  and  more  hope- 
ful side  to  the  picture.  These  Irish  prejudices,  embittered  by 
the  crushing  tyranny  of  England,  for  three  whole  centuries 
and  more,  will  gradually  yield  to  the  kindness  of  our  hospi- 
tality, and  to  the  discovery  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  Prot- 
estant religion  that  has  been  their  enemy,  as  the  jealousy  and 
harsh  dominion  of  conquest.  God  knows  exactly  what  is 
wanting,  both  in  us  and  them,  and  God  has  thrown  us  to- 
gether tliat,  in  terms  of  good  citizenship,  and  acts  of  love, 
we  may  be  gradually  melted  into  one  homogeneous  people. 
Probably  no  existing  form  of  Christianity  is  perfect — the 
Romish  we  are  sure  is  not — the  Puritan  was  not,  else  why 
should  it  so  soon  have  lost  its  rigors?  The  Protestant,  more 
generally  viewed,  contains  a wider  variety  of  elements,  but 
these  too  seem  to  be  waiting  for  some  process  of  assimulation 
that  shall  weld  them  finally  together.  Therefore  God,  we 
may  suppose,  throws  all  these  diverse  multitudes,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  together,  in  crossings  so  various,  and  a fer- 
ment of  experience  so  manifold,  that  he  may  wear  us  into 
some  other  and  higher  and  more  complete  unity,  than  we  are 
able,  of  ourselves  and  by  our  own  wisdom,  to  settle.  Let  us 
look  lor  this,  proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  that  which 
is  good,  until  the  glorious  result  of  a perfected  and  compre- 
hensive Christianity  is  made  to  appear,  and  is  set  up  here  for 
a sign  to  all  nations. 

Extract  from  the  Westminster  Review  for  July,  1853,  in 
answer  to  the  charge  of  the  schools  being  Godless  : 

“ Godless  has  both  a negative  and  a positive  signification, 
and  the  artful  writer  can  easily  use  it  in  one  sense,  so  as  to 
satisfy  and  cheat  his  own  conscience,  while  he  intends  that 
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his  readers  shall  swallow  it  in  the  other.  An  academy  that 
teaches  writing  and  cyphering  without  regard  to  any  other 
branches  of  learning,  moral  or  intellectual,  may  in  a certain 
sense  be  called  “ godless,”  just  as  a tavern  bill  may  be  called 
“godless”  because  in  addition  to  its  various  items,  it  does  not 
icontain  a form  for  grace  before  or  after  meat.  Precisely  in 
this  sense,  which  conveys  no  reprehension  whatever,  may  a 
secular  system  be  called  “ godless,”  and  the  sectarian  dema- 
gogue who  employs  the  word  is  to  a certain  extent  correct. 
But  he  knows  very  well  that  his  hearers  will  supply  the  other 
active  meaning  of  ‘ impious,’  ‘ anti-religious,’  and  so  forth,” 
:&c.,  &c. 

Extracts  from  the  New  Englander  for  April,  1848,  a relig- 
ious Quarterly  Review  published  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE  PROPOSED  SUBSTITUTION  OF  SECTARIAN  FOR  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

“In  the  last  number  of  our  last  volume,  in  a note  to  an  ar- 
ticle on  ‘The  common  school  controversy  in  Massachusetts,’ 
we  announced  our  intention  to  give  a distinct  consideration  to 
the  subject  of  ‘ parochial  schools’ — by  which  phrase  we  mean 
church  schools — schools  under  the  direction,  control,  and  sup- 
port of  religious  sects  or  denominations. 

“ This  subject  has,  of  late,  been  urged  on  the  public  atten- 
tion in  various  ways.  For  many  years  past,  ill  this  country, 
several  religious  denominations  have  manifested  not  a little 
uneasiness  at  the  prevalent  common  school  system,  because  it 
excludes  (as  from  its  nature  it  must)  all  distinctively  sectarian 
religious  instruction ; and  have  evinced  a desire  to  have  schools 
which  would  be  under  their  exclusive  supervision.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  almost  universally,  * * * have  opposed  the  at- 
tendance of  children  of  that  denomination  upon  the  public 
schools ; and  have,  in  some  instances,  requested  or  demanded 
a portion  of  the  public  school  money  for  the  support  of  Roman 
' Catholic  schools.  Episcopal  conventions  and  Episcopal  bish- 
ops in  their  charges,  have  recommended  the  establishment  of 
; Episcopal  schools,  especially  those  of  a higher  grade.  The 
i section  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  called  ‘ old  school’  in  their 
■ periodicals,  at  meetings  of  Presbyteries  and  synods  ; and  for  a 
few  years  past,  at  the  annual  meetings  of  their  General  Assem- 
bly, have  given  earnest  consideration  to  the  subject  of  ‘ paro- 
chial schools.’  The  able  Secretary  of  the  Assembly’s  Board 
of  Education,  (Rev.  Cortland  Van  Rensselaer)  has  been  un- 
wearied in  urging  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  eccle- 
siastical bodies,  and  of  the  members  of  that  church.  The 
; General  Assembly  have  listened,  year  after  year,  to  elaborate 
reports  from  committees  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject, 
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and  to  recommend  appropriate  plans,  ways,  and  means.  And 
they  have  expressed  1 their  firm  conviction  that  the  interests 
of  the  church  and  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer  demand,  that 
immediate  and  strenuous  efforts  be  made,  as  far  as  practicable, 
by  every  congregation,  to  establish  within  its  bounds  one  or 
more  primary  schools.’  Circulars  have  been  addressed,  in  the 
name  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  all  the  Presbyteries  and 
Sessions  of  that  church,  urging  action  according  to  this  recom- 
mendation, and  calling  upon  all  to  contribute  by  annual  col- 
lections, and,  as  individuals  may  be  disposed,  by  donations 
and  legacies,  to  form  and  maintain  a Presbyterian  school  ex- 
tension fund,  for  the  support  of  Presbyterian  schools  within 
the  limits  of  feeble  churches.  And  to  the  Assembly’s  Board 
of  Education  is  committed  the  care  of  this  fund,  and  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  direction  of  the  schools  thereby  organized 
and  sustained. 

“ Meanwhile  the  Congregationalists  have  not  been  uninter- 
ested spectators  of  this  movement  among  their  Presbyterian 
brethren.  Some  among  them  have  approved  it, and  have  been 
disposed  to  encourage  one  of  similar  character  within  their 
own  communion.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Congregational  ministers  in  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  a paragraph  was  introduced  into  the  annual  report 
or  circular  on  the  state  of  religion,  commending  in  high  terms 
the  system  of  church  schools,  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  As- 
sociation by  the  report  of  the  delegate  from  the  old  school 
General  Assembly.  The  paragraph,  however,  excited  deci- 
ded, and  so  far  as  appeared,  general  disapprobation,  and  was 
immediately  stricken  out.  * 

“ The  thoughts,  which  we  have  long  been  maturing  on  this 
subject,  we  shall  endeavor  to  present  in  a series  of  distinct, 
yet  closely  related,  observations. 

“I.  The  two  systems  of  popular  education,  the  common 
school  system,  and  the  church  school  system,  cannot  prosper- 
ously coexist,  if  indeed  they  can  coexist  at  all. 

* # * * * 

“ II.  On  the  question,  thus  reduced,  it  is  pertinent  to  say 
that,  while  the  church  school  system  is  new  and  untried, — 
yet  to  be  introduced  and  established, — the  common  school  sys- 
tem is  established,  tried  and  funded. 

******* 

“III.  The  preceding  course  of  thought,  showing  the  ne- 
cessity of  proving,  and  proving  indubitably,  the  decided  supe- 
riority of  the  church  school  system  to  the  common  school  sys- 
tem, before  any  attempt  can,  with  reason  and  propriety,  be 
made  to  substitute  the  former  for  the  latter,  brings  us  to  a com- 
parison of  the  merits  of  the  two  systems. 
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“ And  here,  after  no  little  investigation  and  consideration  of 
the  matter,  we  are  impelled  by  our  thorough  convictions  to 
take  the  position,  that  for  the  educational  purposes  and  inter- 
ests of  a country  like  ours,  the  tried  and  established  system  of 
common  schools,  instead  of  being  inferior,  is  decidedly  supe- 
rior in  merit  to  any  system  of  church  or  sectarian  schools.  If 
we  were  now  to  begin  anew,  the  former  ought  to  be  chosen. 

* * * * * 

“The  right  of  the  civil  government,  through  its  various  de- 
partments, to  establish,  support  and  regulate  a system  of  com- 
mon schools,  (and  it  is  by  the  civil  government  that  this  usu- 
ally has  been,  and,  for  aught  we  see,  must  usually  be,  done,) 
this  right  being  admitted,  provided  there  is  occasion  for  its  ex- 
ercise, we  are  brought  to  consider  the  position  already  taken — 
the  superiority  of  the  established  and  tried  common  school  sys- 
tem to  the  proposed  substitute,  the  church  school  system. 

“ 1.  The  common  school  system  secures  the  general,  we 
may  say  the  universal,  education  of  the  people.  The  church 
school  system  would  not.  There  would  be  a large  number, 
who  could  not  be  reached  by  it,  and  who  would  grow  up  in 
ignorance.  This  is  the  first  reason  we  offer  to  sustain  our  po- 
sition. 

“This  is  a truth,  (we  will  prove  it  to  be  such  presently,) 
whose  importance  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  Its  impor- 
tance we  do  not  here  argue.  That  would  be  superfluous.  If 
there  be  any  man  who  now  denies  that  knowledge  is  good,  or 
that  an  elementary  education  at  least,  is  necessary  to  make 
one  a good  citizen,  ‘ he  must,’  as  another  has  said,  ‘ be  looked 
upon  as  a fossil  relic  of  a past  world — an  antediluvian — one 
who  is  born  behind  the  time.’  We  do  not  expect  to  number 
any  such  man  among  our  readers.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
prove  the  intimate  connection  between  ignorance  and  vice,  nor 
that  knowledge  and  virtue  are  specially  important  and  neces- 
sary for  the  citizens  of  a free  country.  A free  people  need  the 
intelligence  to  discern  the  true  amid  the  false,  and  the  vir- 
tue to  love  and  obey  it.  They  must  have  the  intelligence 
to  understand  and  defend  their  rights,  and  to  retain  in  their 
own  hand  the  exercise  of  their  lawful  powers,  against  all  the 
machinations  and  arts  of  the  ambitious,  the  designing,  and 
the  powerful.  Despotism  stands  on  popular  ignorance  ; 
freedom  or  popular  intelligence  and  virtue.  And  no  cunning 
or  care  of  man  can  make  them  change  foundations.  Among 
an  intelligent  and  virtuous  people,  freedom  will,  sooner  or 
later,  displace  despotism.  Among  an  ignorant  people,  des- 
potism will  displace  freedom.  And  for  the  security,  much 
more  for  the  prosperous  working,  of  civil  liberty,  this  intel- 
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ligence  must  be  extended  to  the  whole  people.  It  must  be 
diffused  as  widely  as  in  the  exercise  of  political  sovereignty. 
Where  almost  every  man  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  has 
a part  in  electing  those  who  are  to  enact  and  execute  laws, 
and  make  war  or  peace,  it  is  unsafe  to  leave  any  such  men, 
or  their  parents,  or  sisters,  or  any  who  form  their  character, 
or  influence  their  conduct,  without  the  enlightening  and  con- 
servative power  of  education.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  rich 
to  educate  their  children,  if  the  children  of  the  poor  are  left 
to  ignorance.  It  will  not  avail  for  Protestants  to  educate 
their  children,  if  the  children  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
left  without  knowledge  and  discipline.  It  will  not  avail  for 
the  members  of  churches  and  Christian  congregations  to  give 
their  children  instruction  in  good  schools,  if  the  children  of 
those  who  care  neither  for  Sabbaths  nor  sanctuaries,  grow 
up  untaught  and  ungoverned.  The  ballots  of  the  one  class 
weigh  as  much  in  the  scales  of  the  nations’s  destiny,  as  those 
of  the  other.  They  are  all  embarked  in  the  same  ship,  to 
sink  or  swim  together,  and  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  a part 
endanger  the  prosperity  and  existence  of  the  whole. 

“ And  this,  by  the  way,  seems  to  us  a strong  argument  to 
prove  that  a republican  form  of  government,  and  a liberal 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  are  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  arrangement  and  pleasure  ; for  they  tend  more 
powerfully  than  do  other  forms  of  government  and  restricted 
suffrage  to  this  excellent  end, — knowledge  and  goodness 
among  the  people  ; since  they  lay  on  the  community  a strong 
constraint  to  educate  and  evangelize  all  its  members.  They 
use  the  powerful  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  a nation,  to 
compel  it  to  give  the  means  of  knowledge  and  of  grace  to 
all  its  citizens. 

“ That  the  common  school  system,  if  wisely  and  efficient- 
ly directed  and  supported,  would  secure  the  general,  indeed 
we  may  say  the  universal,  prevalence  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, is  no  conjecture.  We  know  it.  We  know  it  from  the 
experience  of  the  past.  We  know  what  it  will  do  by  what 
it  has  done.  There  is  left  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  on 
this  point,  by  the  fact,  that,  in  those  states  wherein  the 
common  school  system  has  anything  like  a wise  and  ener- 
getic administration,  the  elementary  education  of  the  native 
population  is  universal — that  few  persons  indeed  can  be 
found,  born  and  bred  in  those  communities,  who  cannot  read 
and  write.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  trial  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient or  fair,  since  the  population  of  these  states  has  been, 
in  the  past,  very  unlike  what  it  will  be  in  the  future,  homo- 
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geneous.  But  it  would  be  said  without  reason  ; for  there 
has  been  from  the  beginning  a variety  of  races,  the  white, 
the  red,  and  the  black,  and,  after  the  first  century,  and  ex- 
tensively for  the  last  fifty  years,  a variety  on  the  most  im- 
portant matter  of  discrepancy,  religious  opinion,  certainly  a 
large  variety  of  the  protestant  sects.  True,  we  have  not  had 
in  these  states  as  many  Roman  Catholics  as  we  expect  in  the 
future  to  have,  through  the  channels  of  immigration  ; and 
there  lias  been,  in  many  cases,  and  perhaps  in  a large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  a refusal  by  Roman  Catholics  to  allow  their 
children  to  attend  the  common  schools.  But  this  refusal, 
we  believe,  has  been  owing  mainly  to  a lack  of  due  liberali- 
ty on  the  part  of  the  directors  and  teachers  of  these  schools 
toward  Roman  Catholics, — to  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  come  into  the  schools  on  any  other  than  a Protes- 
tant footing, — that  their  religious  peculiarities  have  not  had 
the  same  liberal  treatment,  which  the  religious  peculiarities 
of  Protestants  have  received, — to  the  fact,  in  a word,  that  it 
has  been  insisted(  unwisely  and  unfairly,  as  we  think,  that 
the  common  schools  should  be  Protestant  schools,  and  that, 
if  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  came  into  them,  they 
should  conform  to  Protestant  rules,  and  receive  a Protestant 
education.  Whenever  the  opposite  principle  has  been  adopt- 
ed, and  acted  upon  long  enough  to  banish  jealousy  and  ex- 
cite confidence,  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  securing  the 
attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children.*  And  we  antici- 


*[Here  follow  the  proofs,  offered  by  the  reviewer,  that  if  a system  of  liberality 
and  justice  be  practised  towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  they  will  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  common  schools. — Ed.] 

“Lowell,  March  10,  1848. 

“ Mi)  dear  Sir, — Yonrs  of  the  4th  inst.  was  duly  received,  with  inquiries  which 
I proceed  to  answer. 

“ 1.  Do  the  children  of  our  foreign  or  immigrant  population,  especially  the 
Catholic  portion  of  them,  attend  our  public  schools  ? 

“ In  the  first  settlement  of  Lowell  in  1822,  owing  to  several  causes,  the  Irish 
were  collected  and  built  their  dwellings  chiefly  in  one  quarter,  on  a tract  of  land 
known  ever  since  as  the  Acre.  A large  population  was  here  gathered,  destitute 
of  nearly  every  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  It  was  not  to  he 
expected  that  a community  thus  situated  and  neglected,  so  near  a populous  town 
of  New  England  people,  could  be  viewed  with  indifference;  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  watched  with  great  anxiety  and  apprehension.  Accordingly,  by  the 
advice  and  efforts  of  philanthropic  persons,  a room  was  soon  rented  and  supplied 
with  fuel  and  other  necessaries,  and  a teacher  placed  there,  who  was  remunera- 
ted by  a small  weekly  voluntary  tax,  I think,  six  cents  a week  for  each  child. — 
From  the  poverty  and  indifference  of  these  parents,  however,  the  school  was  al- 
ways languishing  and  became  extinct.  From  time  to  time  it  revived,  and  then, 
after  months  of  feebleness  again  failed 

“ At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  May,  1 830,  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  war- 
rant, for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  “ consider  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a separate  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  population.  A committee 
thus  appointed,  reported  in  April,  1831,  in  favor  of  such  a school.  This  report 
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pate  little  difficulty  in  securing  their  general  attendance  in 
the  future,  whenever  the  jealousy  and  opposition,  which  have 
unwisely  been  excited  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  shall  be 
allayed  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle,  manifestly  reasona- 
ble and  just,  that  in  the  common  schools  the  religious  peca- 

was  accepted  by  the  town,  and  as  our  schools  were  then  carried  on  in  districts, 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  a separate  dis- 
trict school  for  the  Irish.  Here  was  the  first  municipal  regulation  relating  to 
this  matter,  and  the  origin  of  the  separation  between  the  two  races.  The  district 
school  had  many  vicissitudes  for  three  years,  was  kept  only  a part  of  the  year  as 
our  other  district  schools  were,  and  was  often  suspended  because  a suitable  room 
could  not  be  had.  On  the  whole,  it  was  unsatisfactory  as  in  1834.  The  Catho- 
lic priest  here  appears  to  have  bean  carrying  on  a private  school  under  his 
church,  which  had  been  erected  in  this  quarter.  In  1835,  this  gentleman  made 
formal  application  to  the  school  committee  for  aid,  and  was  present  at  several  of 
their  meetings.  The  result  of  these  deliberations  is  thus  detailed  in  the  annua) 
report  of  the  school  committee  in  March,  1836. 

“ It  is  known  to  the  citizens  generally,  that  various  fruitless  attempts  have 
been  hitherto  made  to  extend  the  benefits  of  our  pnblie  schools  more  fully  to  our 
Irish  population.  Those  attempts  have  been  hitherto  frustrated,  chiefly  perhaps 
by  a natural  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  pastors  of  placing  their 
children  under  Protestant  teachers,  and  in  a measure  also,  by  the  mutual  preju- 
dices and  consequent  disagreements  among  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  children 
themselves.  Your  committee  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  these  difficul- 
ties appear  to  have  been  overcome,  and  the  above  most  desirable  object  to  have 
been  finally  accomplished. 

“ In  June  last,  Rev.  Mr.  Conolly,  of  the  Catholic  church,  applied  to  the  com- 
mittee for  such  aid  as  they  might  be  able  to  give  to  his  exertions  for  the  educa- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  children  under  his  charge.  The  committee  entered 
readily  and  fully  into  his  views,  and  in  subsequent  interviews  a plan  was  ma- 
tured and  has  since  been  put  into  operation.  On  the  part  of  the  committee,  the 
following  conditions  were  insisted  on  as  indispensable,  before  any  appropriation 
of  the  public  money  could  be  made  : 

“ ‘ 1 . That  the  instructors  must  be  examined  as  to  their  qualifications  by  the 
committee,  and  receive  their  appointment  from  them. 

“ ‘ 2.  That  the  books,  exercises  and  studies  should  be  all  prescribed  and  regu- 
lated by  the  committee,  and  that  no  other  whatever  should  be  taught  or  allowed. 

“ ‘ 3.  That  these  schools  should  be  placed,  as  respects  the  examinations,  in- 
spection and  general  supervision  of  the  committee,  on  precisely  the  same  footing 
with  the  other  schools  of  the  town. 

“ ‘ On  the  part  of  Mr.  Conolly  it  was  urged  that  to  facilitate  his  efforts,  and  to 
render  the  scheme  acceptable  to  his  parishioners,  the  instructors  must  be  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  that  the  books  prescribed  should  contain  no  statements  of 
facts  not  admitted  by  that  faith,  nor  any  remarks  reflecting  injuriously  upon 
their  system  of  belief.  These  conditions  were  assented  toby  the  committee  ; the 
books  in  use  in  other  public  schools  were  submitted  to  his  inspection,  and  were 
by  him  fully  approved.  On  these  principles  there  were  established  that  year, 
three  schools  for  the  Irish.’ 

“ I have  judged  it  necessary  to  give  you  these  preliminary  remarks,  in  order 
to  explain  our  present  position.  By  this  mutual  conciliation,  we  easily  secured 
incalculable  advantages  ; and  from  these  small  beginnings  have  grown  up  a 
class  of  large  and  highly  respectaDle  schools,  gathered  from  our  most  degraded 
population.  The  Irish  children  may  now  be  found  in  every  school  in  the  city  in 
considerable  numbers,  even  in  our  high  school,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sep- 
arate Irish  schools  are  crowded  to  overflowing,  chiefly  because  the  latter  are  iu 
the  vicinity  of  our  densest  Irish  population. 

“ We  have  had  occasionally  a Catholic  priest  who  has  tried  to  interfere,  but 
without  success.  It  is  now  years  since  these  schools  have  been  for  a moment 
disturbed.  All  jealousy  seems  so  to  have  disappeared,  that  I find  now  that  we 
have  but  four  Catholic  teachers  in  our  employ,  and  these  females,  while  we  have 
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liarities  of  all  denominations  shall  receive  like  treatment, 
and  be  alike  free  from  invasion. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  if,  for  this  school  system,  which 
whenever  fairly  and  efficiently  administered,  has  secured, 
and  manifestly  will  secure,  the  elementary  education  of  the 


nine  schools  of  Irish  children  exclusively.  The  original  condition  has  gradually 
and  undesignedly  been  falling  into  neglect.  The  Irish  parents,  the  more  respec- 
table of  them,  attend  the  exhibitions  of  their  children  with  great  delight  and 
pride.  These  separate  Irish  schools,  in  point  of  discipline,  are  admirable,  and  in 
attainments  are  quite  respectable. 

“ The  number  of  Irish  children,  (and  all  our  immigrants  are  Irish  almost,) 
who  have  been  members  of  our  public  schools  the  past  year,  I estimate  at  1800. 
I have  not  the  means  of  giving  you  the  number  of  our  Irish  population  ; and 
doubtless  the  number  of  children  of  Irish  parents  who  attend  no  school  is  large. 
In  every  city,  this  is  a fearful  element  of  danger  to  us,  and  cannot  be  viewed  but 
with  the  greatest  concern.  We  have,  however,  the  consolation  of  believing  that 
incalculable  good  is  resulting  to  those  who  are  drawn  within  the  influence  of 
this  great  safeguard  of  our  liberties. 

“ 2.  Are  any,  and  how  many  deterred  from  attending  the  public  schools,  on 
religious  grounds  only  1 

“ The  number  must  be  extremely  small ; and  if  any,  I could  have  no  means 
of  enumerating  them. 

“ I am,  dear  sir,  respectfully  and  gratefully  yours, 

“John  0.  Green. 

“ Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

“ The  second  communication  is  from  Fall  River,  Mass.  We  give  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  There  are  in  that  place  fourteen  public  day-schools.  The  average 
attendance  of  each  of  these,  for  a week  in  March,  1848,  is  given,  in  figures  ap- 
proximating the  truth  as  near  as  practicable,  and  likewise  the  attendance,  in 
each,  of  Roman  Catholic  children.  The  sum  of  the  former  is  1,149.  The  sum 
of  the  latter  209.  Two  hundred  and  nine  Roman  Catholic  children,  out  of  elev- 
en hundred  and  thirty-nine  children  in  the  public  day-schools. 

“ There  are  in  the  same  town  two  Roman  Catholic  schools  ; one  taught  under 
the  eye  of  the  priest,  and  partly  charitable ; the  other  entirely  of  a private  char- 
acter. The  former  averages  sixty,  the  latter  thirty  pupils.  These  arc  all  who 
are  known  to  our  informant  to  be  ‘ deterred  from  attending  the  public  schools, 
on  religious  grounds.' 

The  third  communication  is  from  Boston.  We  quote  the  following. 

“ ‘ I cannot  say  what  portion  of  our  foreign  population  attend  our  public  schools, 
not  knowing  how  many  there  are  in  the  city.  But  of  9,838  children  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  on  the  last  day  of  January,  18  ‘.8,  4,644  were  reported  as  of  foreign 
parentage.  This  is  by  no  means  the  whole  number,  as  many  teachers  do  not  re- 
port how  many  they  have,  but  say  ‘few,’  ‘ a great  many,’  ‘ a large  proportion,’ 
‘ I cannot  say  how  many,’  &c. 

“ ‘ Some  of  the  children  are  Germans,  English,  &c.,  but  the  greater  number 
are  undoubtedly  Irish. 

“ ‘ I am  not  aware  that  any  are  kept  away  from  our  schools  on  religious 
grounds.  I know  one  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  not  only  encourages  the  at- 
tendance of  his  children  at  our  primary  schools,  but  provides  them  with  clothing 
and  the  necessary  books,  &c.,  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  He  has  been,  or  sent  to 
mo  many  times  for  tickets  of  admission  ; and  I presume  I have  admitted  thirty 
or  forty  children  at  his  request  within  three  months.  I have  to-day  admitted 
five.  He  also  occasionally  goes  into  the  schools,  and  sees  that  they  attend,  and 
appears  to  take  much  interest  in  their  attending.  He  tells  me  that  the  Bishop 
and  the  clergy  are  friendly  to  our  schools.’ 

To  this  information  we  need  not  add  any  comments.  It  fully  sustains  our 
position,  and  is  fitted  greatly  to  gratify  the  friends  of  popular  education  and  of 
our  country.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  give  it,  and  express  hereby  our  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  have  communicated  it  to  us. 
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whole  people,  we  substitute  the  church  or  sectarian  school 
system,  the  certain  result  will  be,  that  many,  very  many  of 
the  people  will  not  be  educated  at  all — large  masses  will 
grow  up  untaught  and  undisciplined. 

<c  Of  this  truth  a little  examination  and  reflection  will  con- 
vince any  one.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  in  this  country, 
and  even  in  those  parts  of  it  which  have  had  the  most  and 
best  religious  culture,  a large  mass  of  people,  (much  larger 
than  they  who  have  not  examined  into  the  matter  are  aware,) 
who  do  not  belong  to  any  religious  denomination.  All  these 
would  have  a strong  dislike  of  sectarian  schools,  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  train  children  in  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  a particular  denomination  or  sect  of  Christians. — 
Their  children  might,  in  some  instances,  be  gathered  into 
the  church  schools,  by  the  benevolence  and  zeal  of  the  teach- 
ers and  patrons.  But  the  instances  would  be  few.  The 
great  majority  would  refuse  to  send  their  children,  especially 
if,  (as  it  must  be  to  a greater  extent  and  degree  than  under 
the  common  school  system,)  any  payment  should  be  required. 

“Then,  again,  some  religious  denominations,  in  all  places, 
would  have  no  schools,  or  schools  inadequate  to  the  number 
of  the  children  belonging  to  them  ; and  yet  would  not,  to 
any  great  extent  certainly,  send  their  children  to  the  schools 
of  other  denominations.  How  is  it  now  with  Roman  Cath- 
olic children,  in  places  where,  through  jealousy  of  Protes- 
tant instruction,  they  are  not  sent  to  the  common  schools? 
To  a fearful  extent,  they  are  without  any  schools,  growing 
up  to  maturity, — to  the  exercise  of  social  influence  and  of 
popular  sovereignty, — without  instruction  or  discipline. — 
And  who  does  not  know,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
never  has,  in  any  country,  secured,  or  favored,  the  education 
of  all  her  people  ; and  that,  in  this  country,  she  is  not  strong- 
ly disposed,  and  if  she  were,  would  be  unable,  such  is  the 
poverty  of  a large  proportion  of  her  members,  to  sustain 
schools  adequate  for  the  purpose.  Nothing  is  more  cetain, 
than  that,  between  the  invincible  repugnance  of  that  church 
to  send  her  children  to  schools  of  other  churches  avowedly 
sectarian,  and  her  indisposition  and  inability  to  maintain 
adequate  schools  of  her  own,  large  masses  of  her  children 
would  be  left  to  ignorance  with  all  its  dangers,  crimes  and 
miseries. 

“The  same  would  be  the  result  to  a large  extent  with 
other  denominations.  Few  of  any  denomination  have  a 
sufficient  sense,  and  many  may  be  said  to  have  no  sense  at 
all,  of  the  importance  of  education.  In  almost  all,  except 
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the  large  places  of  this  country,  some  of  the  religious  denom- 
inations are  few  in  numbers,  feeble  in  strength  and  scatter- 
ed in  location,  and  yet  none  the  less  attached  to  their  pecu- 
liarities, hardly  able,  often  unable,  and  more  often  indisposed, 
properly  to  sustain  their  religious  institutions.  Now  what 
is  more  certain,  than  that,  in  such  cases,  on  the  one  hand 
they  will  have  no  schools  of  their  own,  or  schools  very  in- 
sufficient for  the  necessities  of  children  scattered  here  and 
there  over  a town  three  or  five  miles  square,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  will  not  send  their  children  to  the 
schools  of  other  denominations,  established  and  sustained 
for  instruction  avowedly  sectarian  ? 

“ With  these  views  of  the  subject, — and  we  see  not  how 
any  other  can  reasonably  be  taken, — we  regard  it  as  certain, 
that,  if  the  system  of  church  schools  is  substituted  for  the 
system  of  common  schools,  multitudes,  even  in  portions  of 
the  country  most  favored,  and  much  more  in  those  least  fa- 
vored, with  moral  and  religious  privileges,  will  grow  up  with- 
out the  instruction  and  discipline  of  even  an  elementary  ed- 
ucation. This  is  a result  worthy  to  be  seriously  pondered 
by  all,  and  especially  by  those  who  are  disposed,  with  more 
or  less  earnestness,  to  introduce  a church  school  system, 
which,  if  successful,  will  infallibly  displace  the  common 
school  system,  and  become  the  sole  reliance  for  popular  ed- 
ucation. 

“ 2.  We  now  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a sec- 
ond reason  for  our  confident  belief  in  the  superiority  of  the 
common  school  to  the  proposed  church  school  system. 

“ The  church  schools  must,  in  many,  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  be  inferior  in  character  to  the  common  schools. 

“ A few  words  will  suffice  to  make  this  plain.  It  is  proved 
by  a class  of  facts  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
such  as  these, — the  prevalent  inadequate  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  general  education,  and  the  consequent  indisposition 
to  contribute  freely,  much  less  with  self-denial,  for  that  end  ; 
the  minute  sectarian  divisions  which  exist  in  most  places; 
and  the  widely  distant  residences  of  members  of  the  same 
denomination  in  the  same  town.  These  facts,  which  do  not 
materially  affect  the  common  schools,  in  which  all  can  unite, 
are  fatal,  in  a vast  majority  of  cases,  to  the  excellence,  if  not 
the  existence,  of  church  schools,  supported,  each,  solely  or 
chiefly,  by  those  of  its  own  denomination.  Any  one  acquaint- 
ed with  these  facts,  as  they  exist  in  our  country  towns,  will 
see  in  a moment,  that  church  schools  of  a high  order  would 
generally  be  impracticable,  and  certainly,  as  men  are,  not  to 
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be  expected.  In  towns  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  hun- 
dred inhabitants  divided  into  four  or  more  religious  denomi- 
nations, whose  members  are  distributed  over  a surface  four 
miles  square,  or  three  miles  by  five,  who  that  knows  with 
what  difficulty,  or  reluctance,  and  insufficiency,  they  sup- 
port their  religious  institutions,  does  not  know,  that,  if  they 
attempted,  in  addition  thereto,  to  support  church  schools, 
these  schools  would  be  very  meagerly  sustained,  if  sustained 
at  all ; would  very  imperfectly  accommodate  the  scattered 
members  of  the  denomination,  being  at  great  distance  from 
many  of  them  ; and  would  inevitably  be  of  very  inferior 
character  ? Church  schools  in  large  cities,  and  one  central 
church  school  for  the  ablest  denominations  in  our  largest 
towns,  might  be  well  sustained  ; but,  in  all  other  cases,  they 
must  be  of  inferior  merit,  comparing  very  unfavorably  with 
common  schools,  endowed,  as  they  are,  by  state  funds,  attend- 
ed by  the  children,  and  possessing  the  interest  and  good  will 
of  the  parents,  of  all  denominations,  and  located  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate the  inhabitants  of  every  neighborhood. 

“ How  much  better,  then,  to  direct  our  zeal,  wisdom,  en- 
ergy and  pecuniary  liberality,  to  the  improvement  of  our 
common  schools,  to  secure  to  them  generally,  that  high  de- 
gree of  perfection,  of  which,  in  many  instances,  they  have 
by  experiment  been  proved  capable,  than  to  direct  these 
forces  to  the  establishment  of  church  schools,  which,  if  gen- 
erally established,  will  destroy  common  schools,  and  will  be, 
after  all,  of  very  inferior  character. 

“ 3.  We  have  another  reason  for  our  decided  preference 
of  the  common  school,  to  the  church  school  system.  It  is 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  necessities  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions, with  the  comprehensive  character  of  Christianity, 
and  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age. 

“ The  influence  of  the  church  school  system,  on  ths  other 
hand,  will  be  sectarian,  divisive,  narrow,  clannish,  anti-re- 
publican. 

“ This  we  regard  as  a very  weighty  and  decisive  reason. 
It  needs,  however,  little  amplification.  The  bare  statement 
of  it  is  almost  sufficient.  Its  truth  and  force  are  at  once 
seen.  The  reality  and  character  of  these  diverse  tendencies 
of  the  two  school  systems,  are  perceived  at  a glance. 

“ It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  assim- 
ilating the  people  of  this  country, — of  making  them  one  in 
character  and  in  spirit,  and  of  the  value  of  institutions  and 
influences  for  this  end  ; of  which  educational  institutions 
and  influences  are  most  practical  and  powerful.  This  assim- 
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ilation  and  unity  of  character  and  spirit  are  important  in  all 
nations,  but  especially  in  a nation  politically  free  or  self-gov- 
erned, where  all  are  equal  in  civil  rights,  where  there  are  so 
many  common  privileges,  duties  and  responsibilities,  and 
where  the  sovereignty  ultimately  rests  in  the  whole  people. 
The  value  of  educational  institutions  and  influences,  having 
this  assimilating  and  uniting  tendency,  as  have  common 
schools  eminently,  cannot  be  easily  exaggerated  in  their  re- 
lation to  our  native  population,  and  especially  in  their  rela- 
tion to  our  immigrant  population.  As  they  come  hither 
from  all  sections,  nations  and  religions  of  Europe,  it  is  im- 
portant that  their  children  should  be  neither  uneducated,  nor 
educated  by  themselves, — that  they  find  here  educational 
institutions  for  the  whole  people,  which  will  command  their 
confidence,  and  secure  the  attendance  of  their  children. 
The  children  of  this  country,  of  whatever  parentage,  should, 
not  wholly,  but  to  a certain  extent,  be  educated  together , — 
be  educated,  not  as  Baptists  or  Methodists,  or  Episcopalians, 
or  Presbyterians  ; not  as  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants ; 
still  less  as  foreigners  in  language  or  spirit  ; but  as  Ameri- 
cans, as  made  of  one  blood,  and  citizens  of  the  same  free 
country, — educated  to  be  one  harmonious  people.  This,  the 
common  school  system,  if  wisely  and  liberally  conducted,  is 
well  fitted,  in  part  at  least,  to  accomplish.  While  it  does 
not  profess  to  give  a complete  education,  and  allows  ample 
opportunity  for  instruction  and  training  in  denominational 
peculiarities  elsewhere,  it  yet  brings  the  children  of  all  sects 
together,  gives  them,  to  a limited  extent,  a common  or  like 
education,  and,  by  such  education,  and  by  the  commingling, 
acquaintance  and  fellowship  which  it  involves,  in  the  early, 
unprejudiced  and  impressible  periods  of  life,  assimilates  and 
unites  them.  And  it  is  with  serious  regret  that  we  see  it 
recommended,  and  zealously  urged,  to  substitute  for  this 
common  school  system,  a system  of  dividing  children  into 
sectarian  schools  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  teaching  them 
sectarian  peculiarities, — a system  which  is  fitted  to  lay  deep 
in  the  impressible  mind  of  childhood  the  foundations  of  di- 
visions and  alienations, — a system  well  fitted  to  drive  the 
children  of  foreigners,  and  especially  of  Roman  Catholics, 
into  clans  by  themselves,  where  ignorance  and  prejudice  re- 
specting the  native  population,  and  a spirit  remote  from  the 
American,  and  hostile  to  the  Protestant,  will  be  fostered  in 
them. 

“ It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  have  witnessed,  for 
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some  years,  influences,  and  movements,  fitted  and  intended 
to  wear  off  the  sharpness  of  sectarian  distinctions ; to  open 
and  reduce  the  walls  of  sectarian  division  ; and  to  soften  sec- 
tarian asperity, — fitted  to  convince  men  that  all  truth  and 
wisdom  are  not  in  their  sect ; to  help  them  to  see  whatever 
is  excellent  in  other  denominations ; and  to  dispose  them, 
while  retaining  an  attachment  to  their  own  peculiarities,  to 
place  a paramount  value  upon  the  great  truths  in  which  all 
true  Christians  agree,  and  to  unite  in  common  enterprises  and 
endeavors  to  promote  the  great  objects  of  a common  Chris 
tianity.  And  it  is  with  mortification  and  impatience  that  we 
now  see  a movement  virtually  to  subvert  our  common 
schools,  so  beneficent  for  purposes  of  unity  and  harmony,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  sectarian, — that  they 
do  not  admit  sectarian  instruction, — will  not  allow,  as  text- 
books, the  Westminster  and  Church  (Episcopal)  Catechisms. 
Must  we,  then,  carry  our  sectarianism  into  everything  1 
Can  there  not  be  one  of  the  many  spheres  of  educational  in- 
fluence, where  all  may  meet  as  on  common  ground  ? Must 
our  children  be  all  distributed  into  denominational  quar- 
ters and  shut  up  therein,  for  fear  they  will,  for  a few  hours 
of  the  day,  lack  the  teaching  of  our  sectarian  peculiarities  ? 
Is  there  nothing,  not  even  a day-school,  which  we  may  un- 
dertake without  the  Westminster  Catechism,  or  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  ? Must  we  carry  into  everything  our  sec- 
tarian manuals,  and  utter  everywhere  our  sectarian  shibbo- 
leths ? Verily,  we  had  been  encouraged  to  hope  for  better 
things.  Verily,  this  is  a backward  movement,  a narrowing 
and  belittling  operation,  in  this  age  of  growing  Christian  un- 
ion and  charity,  which  we  vehemently  dislike. 

“IV.  The  preceding  course  of  argument  fully  evinces 
the  duty  of  good  citizens  to  sustain  the  common  schools 
rather  than  introduce  the  church  schools,  provided  the  va- 
rieties of  religious  belief  in  our  communities  do  not  render 
any  safe  and  valuable  system  of  instruction  in  the  former  im- 
practicable. 

“ This  brings  us  to  the  great,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  the 
only  objection  to  the  common  school  system, — the  religious 
objection.  ‘ If,  (say  many,)  we  must  give  up  the  teaching 
of  our  religious  doctrines  in  common  schools,  then  give  us 
parochial  schools.  Deliver  us  from  an  irreligious  education 
for  the  young.’  We  have  no  doubt  that  some  good  and  able 
men,  not  illiberal,  or  especially  given  to  sectarianism,  have, 
by  such  views  and  feelings,  been  led  to  look  with  favor  on 
the  church  school  movement.  Our  own  state  of  mind  was 
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fora  time  such  that  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  their  views 
and  feelings.  And  if  it  had  not  been,  their  character  and 
general  aims  would  preclude  us  from  speaking  of  them  oth- 
erwise than  with  respect  and  affection.  We  feel  entire  con- 
fidence, however,  that  a full  investigation  of  the  subject,  a 
fair  consideration  of  the  views  which  have  convinced  us, 
will  remove  their  anxieties  concerning  the  common  school 
system,  and  confirm  them  in  its  support. 

“ To  this  objection  we  would  give  such  consideration  as 
the  character  of  those  who  indulge  it,  and  its  relations  to 
our  subject  require.  And  we  express,  at  the  outset,  our 
strong  conviction  that,  while  many  theoretical  difficulties 
may  easily  be  called  up  and  set  in  array  ; yet,  if  the  several 
religious  denominations  will  act  with  an  enlightened  public 
spirit,  with  an  earnest  desire  for  the  promotion  of  the  com- 
mon weal  by  general  education,  and  with  the  exercise  of 
even  a moderate  degree  of  candor,  liberality,  and  courtesy, 
toward  each  other,  the  practical  difficulties  will  be  found 
very  few  and  small. 

“ We  begin  by  admitting  in  full,  if  necessary  we  will  con- 
tend for,  the  principle,  that,  in  common  schools,  schools  un- 
der state  and  civil  patronage,  all  religious  denominations 
should  stand  on  the  same  footing,  should  receive  impartial 
treatment,  and  should  all  be  protected  from  the  invasion  of 
their  religious  peculiarities.  The  opposite  principle  which 
has  been  so  extensively  adopted  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  that  in  this  country  the  state  or  civil  power  is  Chris- 
tian and  Protestant,  and  therefore  that  schools  sustained  and 
directed  in  part  thereby  are  Christian  and  Protestant,  and 
that  whoever  attends  them  has  no  right  to  object  to  a rule 
requiring  all  to  study  Christian  and  Protestant  books  and 
doctrines,  we  wholly  disbelieve  and  deny.  The  state,  the 
civil  power  in  whatever  form  in  this  country,  is  no  more 
Protestant,  or  Christian,  than  it  is  Jewish  or  Mohammedan. 
It  is  of  no  religion  whatever.  It  is  simply  political,  inter- 
posing, or  having  the  right  to  interpose,  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, only  by  protecting  its  citizens  in  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  whatever  it  be  : of  course,  excepting  such  vi- 
olations of  civil  rights,  or  civil  morality,  as  any  may  commit 
under  pretence,  or  a fanatical  sense,  of  religion.  If  a com- 
pany of  Mohammedans  should  take  up  their  residence  in  one 
of  our  New  England  towns,  they  would  be  entitled  freely  to 
build  their  mosque,  and  to  exercise  their  worship  therein 
and  entitled,  also,  as  citizens,  should  they  become  citizens, 
to  participate  in  the  privileges  of  the  common  schools,  on 
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the  same  ground  with  others, — entitled  to  the  same  consid- 
eration of  their  religious  peculiarities,  either  by  having  a sep- 
arate school  or  otherwise,  which  the  peculiarities  of  other 
religious  denominations  receive.  Such  is  the  principle  of 
our  political  institutions  on  this  subject.  And  such  it  ought 
o be.  This  only  is  in  accordance  with  that  entire  religious 
liberty  which  is  recognized  by  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  This  only  fully  guarantees  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  the  free,  unconstrained  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment in  sacred  things.  This  best  promotes  the  general  in- 
terests, religious  as  well  as  civil  and  social.  And  this  alone 
accords  with  the  nature  of  true  religion  ; which  is  not  and 
cannot  be  exercised  by  a corporation  or  state  as  such,  but 
only  by  individuals,  acting  in  their  several  spheres,  public 
and  private, — is  not,  and  cannot  be  a corporation  or  state  af- 
fair, but  an  affair  of  the  individual  soul,  between  that  soul 
on  the  one  hand  and  God  and  men  on  the  other.  Accord- 
ing to  all  just  ideas  of  religion,  a state  religion  is  an  absurdi- 
ty, a self-contradiction. 

“ Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  A majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country  are  undoubtedly  Christian  and  Protestant. 
And  therefore,  the  country  is  properly  called  Christian  and 
Protestant.  Moreover,  they  who  are  chosen  to  enact  and 
execute  our  laws  are  bound,  under  their  responsibility  as  in- 
dividual men,  to  be  Christians,  and  to  act  in  all  their  public 
duties  each  under  the  influence  of  Christian  principle.  This 
truth  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  enforced  and  felt.  But  the 
state,  as  a state,  is  simply  political; — is  of  no  religious  de- 
nomination, or  religion,  whatever,  any  more  than  a bank  or 
an  insurance  company; — is  such  as  to  forbid  the  holding  of 
its  offices,  and  the  performance  of  its  duties,  no  more  by  in- 
fidels, Mohammedans,  Jews,  or  Roman  Catholics,  than  by 
Christians  and  Protestants.  It  is,  and  ought  to  be,  such  that 
all  political  privileges  and  all  civil  advantages  afforded  there- 
by, are  accessible  and  available  to  all  alike  of  whatever  reli- 
gion. The  sooner  Christians,  generally  understand  and  ac- 
knowledge this  truth,  the  better, — the  better  for  their  own 
satisfaction,  comfort  and  hope,  and  the  better  for  their  influ- 
ence on  the  general  interests.”  * * * 

“ We  fully  admit,  and  if  necessary,  would  strenuously 
contend  that,  of  a complete  education,  the  religious  instruc- 
tion and  influence  is  an  essential  part,  and  far  the  most  im- 
portant part ; and  that  it  should  be  given  in  all  the  periods 
of  a child’s  life.  Any  educational  instruction,  therefore, 
which  assumes  for  any  considerable  period,  the  whole  edu- 
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cation  and  training  of  a child  or  youth,  like  Girard  College, 
or  Dr.  Arnold’s  Bugby  School,  or  the  many  family  schools 
in  this  country  for  boys  or  misses  ; and  yet  gives  no  reli- 
gious instruction  and  training,  is  justly  said  to  give  an  irre- 
ligious and  godless  education.  But  to  say  the  same  of  a 
day-school  which  gives  only  secular  instruction, — instruction 
that  does  not  discredit  or  interfere  with,  but  prepares  the 
way  for  and  indirectly  aids,  religion,  during  only  four  or  six 
hours  in  the  day,  avowedly  leaving  religious  instruction  to 
other  and  better  teachers,  is  palpably  illogical  and  unfair. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a general  application  of  such 
logic  ? A boy,  who  lives  in  his  father’s  family,  is  employed 
six  hours  a day  in  a mechanic’s  manufactory,  or  in  a mer- 
chant’s store,  or  in  a bank,  but  he  receives,  during  those 
hours,  no  direct  doctrinal  or  theological  teaching  ; there- 
fore that  employment  is  irreligious,  and  the  manufactory, 
the  store  and  the  bank  are  atheistic  ! A young  man  attends 
a course  of  chemical  lectures,  but  in  those  lectures  hears  no 
theolegical  or  biblical  teaching  ; therefore,  his  chemical  in- 
struction is  irreligious,  and  the  chemical  lectures  are  atheis- 
tic ! A young  man  becomes  a member  of  a medical  school, 
or  a law  school,  but  he  hears  from  the  professors  of  medicine 
or  law  no  theological  instruction ; therefore,  the  medical 
school  or  the  law  school  is  irreligious  and  atheistic  ! Plain- 
ly, in  education,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  there  must  be, — 
certainly  there  may  be,  a division  of  labor  ; and  secular 
teaching  may  be  the  exclusive  department, — it  must  be  the 
chief  department, — of  the  day-school  ; while  religious  teach- 
ing is  provided  in  other  and  better  ways.  And  religious 
teaching  may  be  none  the  less  religious,  because  it  is  not 
given  by  the  individual  who  teaches  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  ; and  the  teaching  in  the  department  of  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  should  not  be  accounted  irreligious 
and  atheistic  because  it  is  not  conjoined  or  combined  with 
theological  teaching. 

“ Very  little  jealousy  has  been  encountered  with  regard  to 
religious  influence  in  the  common  schools  of  New  England. 
Almost  uniformly,  in  the  country  towns,  the  ministers  of 
the  different  denominations  are  the  prominent  members  of 
the  school  committee  and  board  of  visiters  ; and  they  usu- 
ally find  no  difficulty,  when  on  their  visits,  in  communica- 
ting whatever  religious  instruction,  and  in  using  whatever 
religious  influence,  their  judgment  approves. 

“ If  there  should  be  districts,  as  probably  there  would  be 
a few,  in  which  the  members  of  different  religious  denomi- 
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nations,  not  satisfied  with  the  teaching  of  the  common  Chris- 
tianity, should  insist  on  the  teaching  of  their  distinctive  doc- 
trines, even  so  let  it  be.  Let  each  scholar  read  or  study  his 
own  Bible,  and  his  own  catechism.  The  pupils  might,  if  it 
should  be  thought  most  convenient  and  wise,  when  the  time 
for  religious  instruction  arrived,  be  classified  for  this  purpose, 
— the  Roman  Catholics,  with  their  Douay  or  Catholic  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  and  catechism,  in  one  class  : the  Episco- 
palians, with  their  Church  of  England  catechism,  in  anoth- 
er ; the  Presbyterians,  or  Congregationalists,  with  their  cat- 
echisms, in  another ; and  the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  with 
their  doctrinal  manuals,  each  in  another  ; and  if  there  should 
be  other  varieties,  let  them  be  classed  accordingly.  We 
think  the  working  of  this  would  be  admirable.  It  would  be 
a spectacle  of  unity  in  diversity,  very  pleasant  to  see.  It 
would  form  an  early  habit  of  agreeing  to  disagree,  and  of 
respecting  each  the  religious  peculiarities  and  associations  of 
the  other,  which,  without  danger,  would  tend  greatly  to 
charity  and  harmony  in  after  life.  We  know  this  is  practi- 
cable ; for  we  have  seen  it  practised  for  many  years  in  a se- 
lect school.  We  well  recollect,  that  in  our  early  days  we 
attended  for  many  years,  an  excellent  private  school,  in 
which,  every  Saturday  forenoon,  we  received  religious  in- 
struction on  the  elective  affinity  principle.  We  studied  and 
recited  our  Westminster  Catechism  side  by  side  with  anoth- 
er who  studied  and  recited  the  Church  Catechism.  And  we 
well  remember  our  boyish  grievance  in  having  so  much  the 
longest  lesson. 

-U.  OA.  J/.  -V.  M. 
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“The  day-school  is,  indeed,  a powerful  auxiliary  to  reli- 
gion, in  the  way  of  preparation.  It  teaches  elementary 
knowledge,  and  gives  the  power  of  studying  the  Bible  and 
other  religious  books.  It  disciplines  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. It  disciplines  the  will,  and  the  moral  feelings.  By  a 
proper  government,  it  teaches  and  necessitates  subordination 
to  superiors,  subjugation  of  self-will  and  self-indulgence,  re- 
gard for  truth,  control  of  temper,  industrious,  patient  and 
persevering  application,  and  that  reverence  for  the  Deity  and 
sacred  things,  and  those  universal  principles  of  morals,  in 
which  all  agree.  In  a word,  the  daily  discipline  of  a school, 
and  the  incidental  moral  teaching  it  implies,  work  right  prin- 
ciples into  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  that  in  the  perma- 
nent form  of  habits.  So  that  the  day-school  is  an  important 
preparative  and  aid,  to  religious  teaching.  But  its  direct 
religious  or  doctrinal  instruction,  when  attempted,  is  of  very 
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little  value,  if  it  is  not,  as  we  think  it  is  on  the  whole,  worse 
than  nothing.  Of  course  there  are  manifest  and  decided  ex- 
ceptions,— in  the  case  of  teachers  of  peculiar  piety,  and  com- 
petency for  religious  instruction.  But  this  does  not  invali- 
date the  general  truth  ; which  is  attested  by  enlightened  ob- 
servation— the  observation  of  those  acquainted  with  private 
schools  in  which  religious  instruction  is  attempted,  (for,  as 
we  have  said,  there  has  been  almost  none  in  our  public 
schools.)  and  by  the  observation  of  those  who  have  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  national  schools  of  Great  Britain,  where  some- 
what thorough  religious  teaching  is  required.  Some  testi- 
mony of  this  latter  kind  we  will  adduce. 

“The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Vi.  Noel,  whom  our  readers 
know  as  gm  able  and  evangelical  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  in  a report,  which,  as  an  inspector  of  schools, 
he  addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  af- 
ter having  spent  two  months  in  visiting  195  schools,  writes 
thus — we  have  room  for  only  a short  extract. — ‘ But  it  was 
in  their  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  daily  read,  that  I 
regretted  to  find  the  most  advanced  children  of  the  national 
schools  so  extremely  defective.  Not  only  were  they  often 
ignorant  of  the  principal  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible,  but  they 
could  not  answer  even  the  simplest  questions  upon  the 
chapters  which  they  had  most  recently  read.  Nor  was  thei- 
religious  ignorance  lessened  by  their  knowledge  of  the  cat- 
echism. 1 several  times  examined  the  first  class  upon  a por- 
tion of  the  catechism,  and  I never  once  found  them  to  com- 
prehend it.  * * * Both  in  reading  the  scriptures  to  the  mon- 
itors, and  in  repeating  the  catechism,  the  children  showed  a 
marked  inattention  and  weariness,  occasionally  varied,  when 
the  master’s  eye  was  not  on  them,  by  tokens  of  roguish  mer- 
riment. * * * Being  thus  made  the  medium  through  which 
reading  and  spelling  are  taught,  it  (the  Bible)  becomes  assor 
ciated  in  their  minds  with  all  the  rebukes  and  punishments 
to  which  bad  reading,  or  false  spelling,  or  inattention  in  class 
exposes  them  ; and  it  is  well  if  being  thus  •used  for  purposes 
never  designed,  it  do  not  become  permanently  the  symbol  of 
all  that  is  irksome  and  repulsive .’ 

“ Equally  decisive,  and  more  directly  to  the  confirmation 
of  our  position,  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Vaughan. — ‘ For  our 
[own  part,  we  have  always  entertained  a very  low  opinion  of 
the  religious  instruction  given  in  day-schools,  and  of  the  re- 
ligious impression  produced  by  it.  We  have  thought  that  a 
fuss  has  been  made  about  it  wonderfully  greater  than  the 
thing  itself  would  justify.  It  has  reminded  us  too  much  of 
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our  Oxford  religionists,  who  would  pass  for  being  very  pious 
because  prayers  are  read  in  the  college  chapel  every  morning. 
We  admit  most  readily,  that  the  training  of  a good  day-school 
may  prepare  a young  mind  for  receiving  religious  lessons 
with  advantage  from  the  lips  of  a parent,  a Sunday  school 
teacher,  or  a minister;  but  the  man  must  have  been  a sorry 
observer  of  day-schools,  who  can  regard  the  religious  instruc- 
tion obtained  there  as  being,  while  existing  alone,  of  any 
great  value.’* 

“ ‘ But  while  I believe  many  pious  persons  are  most  hon- 
est in  their  demands  on  this  point,  and  while  I admit  that 
many  teachers  in  daily  schools  do  their  best  to  give  a reli- 
gious cast  to  their  instructions,  I am  still  obliged  to  repeat, 
that  I have  a very  humble  opinion  of  the  direct  religious  in- 
struction which  is  given  in  day-schools,  or  that  can  ever  be 
given  in  such  institutions.  Nor  do  I speak  without  expe- 
rience on  this  subject.  I have  served  more  than  one  appren- 
ticeship in  the  superintendence  of  schools  on  the  British  sys- 
tem, and  the  great  benefit  of  such  schools,  I have  always 
found  to  consist,  not  in  any  direct  religious  impression  pro- 
duced by  them,  but  in  their  adaptation  to  prepare  the  young 
for  receiving  religious  instruction  with  advantage  elsewhere. 
My  experience,  in  this  respect,  must  be,  I feel  assured,  that 
of  a great  majority  of  persons  who  have  been  observant  of 
the  working  of  day-schools.  In  other  departments,  men 
soon  become  alive  to  the  advantages  of  a divison  of  labor; 
and  why  should  not  popular  education  partake  of  benefit 
from  such  arrangements  ? Why  might  not  one  part  of  edu- 
cation be  given  by  the  schoolmaster,  another  by  the  parent, 
by  the  minister  of  religion,  or  by  the  Sunday  school  teacher  ? 
Does  religion  cease  to  be  a part  of  education,  because  not 
taught  by  the  person  who  teaches  reading  and  arithmetic  ? 
In  fact,  is  there  not  danger  that  sacred  things  may  lose  some- 
thing of  their  sacredness  by  being  mixed  up  with  the  rough 
and  often  noisy  routine  of  a day-school?  One  would  think 
that  to  give  religion  a place  apart  after  this  manner,  and  to 
approach  it  with  a special  seriousness,  would  be  to  secure  at- 
tention to  it,  only  the  more  becoming  and  promising.  Sure 
I am,  there  are  many  considerate  and  devout  persons  who 
would  prefer  such  a method  purely  on  account  of  its  better 
religious  tendency.  Let  the  day-school  inculcate  a rever- 
ence of  truth  and  justice,  and  a love  of  everything  kind, 
generous  and  noble-hearted,  and  let  the  directly  religious  in- 
struction be  grafted  upon  such  teaching,  and  it  will  be  the 
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fault  of  the  agents,  and  not  the  method,  if  you  do  not  realise 
a scheme  of  popular  education  of  the  highest  value.  Nor  can 
I doubt  that  the  intermixture  of  the  children,  of  all  sects,  in 
such  schools,  would  tend  to  abate  our  sectarian  animosities, 
and  render  the  next  generation,  in  that  lespect,  on  improve- 
ment on  the  past.’* 

<!  Here  we  leave  the  subject.  It  is  one  in  which  we  feel  the 
deepest  interest : for  it  is  one,  we  believe,  of  great  moment. 
We  earnestly  commend  our  reasonings  and  conclusions  to 
public  attention.  They  seem  to  us  not  only  true,  but  timely. 
There  has  been  manifested,  of  late,  a growing  disposition  to 
dishonor  and  abandon  our  noble  and  beneficent  system  of 
common  schools,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a system  of  sectarian 
schools,  which  must  be  inferior  in  character,  and,  (what  is 
more  important,)  cannot  perform  the  work  which  common 
schools,  when  wisely  and  energetically  administered,  perform 
so  well,  the  vital  work  of  general  education,  of  educating  the 
whole  people, — a system,  moreover,  hostile  to  social  and  civil 
harmony.  We  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  subject  is  fairly 
placed  before  the  public  mind,  this  movement  will  be  arrested. 
We  hope,— -perhaps  it  is  hoping  against  hope, — that  our  Pres- 
byterian brethren  (old  school)  who  have  recommended  and 
commenced  the  movement,  will  recede.  Certainly  we  hope 
that  no  other  denomination  will  follow  tlieir  example.  Far 
distant  be  the  day, — LET  IT  NEVER  COMB, — when,  in 
our  beloved  New  England,  the  time-tested  and  time-honored 
common  school  system  shall  be  abandoned,  or  weakened. 
Rather  let  renewed,  persevering  and  united  efforts  be  put  forth 
to  give  it  universally  that  perfection,  of  which  it  is  capable, 
and  which  already,  in  many  places,  it  has  nearly  attained.” 

Extract  from  a very  able  report  upon  Parochial  Schools,  by 
Rev.  G.  Van  Rensselear,  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  for  the  year  1853. 

The  next  position  in  the  line  of  argument,  is  that  the  re- 
quired religious  training  must  be  given  in  schools,  as  well 
as  in  families. 

In  the  progress  of  civilization,  schools  have  been  more  and 
more  relied  upon  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  ; and  then- 
agency  in  promoting  religious  education  is  an  important  fam- 
ily auxiliary.  Schools  are  necessary  and  useful. 

1st.  Because  the  family  is  not,  of  itself , sufficient  for  reli- 
gious any  more  than  for  secular  education.  Education  is  a 
work  by  itself ; it  cannot  be  all  done  to  advantage  within  the 
boundaries  of  home.  A child  may  indeed  obtain  the  rudi- 

*Letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  on  the  question  of  popular  educa- 
tion. 
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merits  of  knowledge  under  parental  instruction,  and  especial- 
ly may  acquire  the  moral  habits  and  discipline  which  enteu, 
so  thoroughly  into  the  composition  of  a virtuous  and  well-bal- 
anced character.  But  progress  from  attainment  to  attainment 
must  be  sought  in  connexion  with  higher  opportunities. 
Schools  are  expedients  toj  carry  forward  home  nurture.  As 
the  ideas  of  secular  knowledge,  derived  merely  from  house- 
hold intercourse  and  training,  are  not  enough  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  an  active  and  useful  life,  so  the  religious  instruction, 
inculcated  under  similar  circumstances,  is  not  so  complete  as 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  confirming  and  increasing  it 
by  other  arrangements.  On  the  contrary,  so  great  a work 
needs  all  the  advantages  of  which  it  can  possibly  avail  itself. 
And  the  advantages  of  the  school-room  are  neither  few  nor 
small,  both  for  secular  and  religious  instruction.  The  public 
prayer,  the  reading  of  Scripture,  the  songs  of  Zion,  the  verses 
in  the  Bible  committed  to  memory,  the  catechetical  exercise- 
the  oral  exhortation,  all  assist  in  forming  the  religious  char- 
acter, just  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  improve  the 
mind.  The  family,  of  itself,  cannot  wholly  conduct  the 
course  of  education,  at  least,  in  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
very  existence  of  sehools  expresses  household  insufficiency. 
Education,  above  a certain  point,  must  rely  upon  aid  beyond 
that  which  parents  can  supply. 

It  is  common  to  exalt  the  Sabbath-school  as  an  important 
help  to  parents  in  religious  education.  In  many  respects  it 
unquestionably  is  so.  But,  on  the  same  principle,  parochial 
schools,  during  the  six  days  of  the  week,  are  much  more  effi- 
cient allies,  because  more  regular,  steady,  and  thorough  in 
their  inculcation.  The  geatest  aid  which  the  family  has  ever 
received  in  forming  the  character  of  the  young,  is  the  Chris- 
tian day-school , including  the  academy  and  the  college.  In 
the  progessive  course  of  religious  study,  from  the  catechism, 
hymns,  and  Bible  history,  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
natural  theology,  and  Butler’s  Anatomy,  the  student  derives 
the  most  important  advantages  to  mind,  and  heart,  and  con- 
science. The  religious  training  of  Christian  institutions  is 
among  the  choicest  blessings  of  an  advanced  social  state. 
Such  institutions  will  always  be  invaluable  auxiliaries  to 
the  domestic  constitution,  and  will  contribute  to  promote 
religious  as  well  as  secular  knowledge.  Education  is  so 
much  a business  by  itself,  that  it  cannot  wisely  surrender 
the  precious  opportunities  afforded  by  public  schools. 

2.  The  religious  training  of  the  young,  enjoined  by  God, 
must  be  given  in  schools,  because  the  great  majority  of  compe- 
tent  parents  have  not  sufficient  time  to  devote  to  the  object. — 
Toil  and  labor  by  “the  sweat  of  the  brow”  are  the  doom  of 
the  race.  Neither  fathers  nor  mothers  have  much  time  at 
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command  during  the  day.  The  public  duties  of  life,  and  the 
domestic  duties  of  the  household,  occupy  a prominence  which 
prevents  the  requisite  attention  to  this  important  subject.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  professional  men,  farmers,  merchants,  mechan- 
ics, and  others,  are  called  away  from  their  homes,  from  morn- 
ing to  evening  ; and  there  are  few  mothers,  whose  domestic 
cares  and  engagements  allow  the  necessary  intervals  to  do 
according  to  their  heart’s  desire.  So  that  even  competent  pa- 
rents instinctively  look  to  the  teachers  in  schools,  as  the  per- 
sons whom  Providence  substitutes  in  their  place,  to  take  part 
in  the  education  of  their  children.  There  is  a necessity  for 
religious  schools,  growing  out  of  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labor. 

“3.  Moreover,  multitudes  of  parents  are  utterly  incompe- 
tent to  the  task  of  giving  religious  instruction.  The  majority 
of  families  feel  no  personal  responsibilities  in  regard  to  reli- 
gious training.  Their  hearts  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
god  of  this  world.  Unconcerned  about  the  things  of  their 
peace,  they  suffer  their  children  to  grow  up  in  like  ignorance 
and  delusion.  The  voice  of  private  or  of  family  prayer  is  nev- 
er heard.  The  Scriptures  are  a sealed  book.  The  Sabbath 
is  not  sanctified.  The  general  neglect  of  personal  religion 
throws  its  shade  of  gloom  on  the  olive  plants  around  the  ta- 
ble, and  the  whole  family  influence  is  £ of  the  earth,  earthy.’ 
Whether  the  children  of  such  households  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  awful  disadvantages  entailed  upon  them,  is  a question 
which  Christianity  is  prompt  to  answer.  If  there  is  any  worth 
in  the  human  soul ; any  necessity  of  repentance  to  the  ungod- 
ly ; any  love  for  our  neighbor,  ‘ for  whom  christ  died  any 
responsibility  to  God,  Christians  cannot  remain  unmoved  in 
the  midst  of  surrounding  spiritual  desolation.  Every  agency 
which  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ  can  devise,  should  be  put 
into  requisition  to  supply  wants  so  severe  and  wide-spread. — 
The  organization  of  religious  day-schools  is,  of  all  others,  the 
agency  best  suited  to  remedy  the  evil.  Such  schools  would 
well  supply  the  daily  deficiency,  and  bring  religion  into  con- 
tact with  the  youthful  mind  in  a hopeful  and  effectual  way. 
Many  parents,  who  make  no  pretension  to  piety,  prefer  to  have 
their  children  taught  religion  in  schools.  But  however  di- 
verse might  be  the  wishes  of  such  parents,  the  fact  of  their 
acknowledged  incompetency  to  teach  their  children  the  things 
pertaining  to  God,  creates  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  to  attempt  to  accomplish  the  object  in  some  other  way  ; 
and  no  way  is  so  effectual  as  schools,  imbued  with  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  religion. 

“ 4.  This  leads  to  the  remark  that  all  experience  shows 
the  insufficiency  of  other  agencies,  and  the  value  of  the  one 
under  consideration.  All  churches,  even  with  all  forms  of  er- 
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ror,  have  depended,  in  teaching  religion,  on  the  school  as  an 
essential  means  of  sustaining  their  influence  and  life. 

AV  -V^  AU  At** 
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“ III.  Adequate  religious  education  can  only  be  given  in 

SCHOOLS  WHICH  ARE  UNDER  THE  CONTROL  OF  TUE  CHURCH. 

The  State  and  other  schools  sometimes  inculcate  religion ; 
but  this  occurs  only  under  specially  favorable  circumstances, 
and  even  then  not  often  to  the  desired  extent. 

“ 1.  One  reason  Avhy  a thorough  religious  training  can  on- 
ly be  given  to  the  schools  under  ecclesiastical  care  is,  because 
in  none  other  can  Christians  choose  the  teacher , or  determine 
the  course  of  instruction.  It  is  obvious  that  the  character  of 
schools  depends  altogether  upon  the  matter  taught,  and  the 
persons  teaching. 

Af.  -V-  AJ*  -\L  At*  At* 
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“2.  Even  if  religion  were  universally  regarded  as  a proper 
subject  for  the  school,  the  prevalent  diversity  of  opinion,  and 
sectarian  jealousy,  must  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  efficient 
system  of  religious  instruction.  These  difficulties  may  be 
principally  classed  under  two  divisions  ; those  which  arise 
from  the  doctrinal  diversities  of  evangelical  churches,  and 
those  occasioned  by  infidelity  and  Romanism.  It  would  be 
no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  evangelical  Christians  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a common  platform  of  scriptural  teaching.  And  even 
if  this  could  be  done,  what  rational  hope  would  there  be  of  an 
acquiescence  in  evangelical  doctrine  by  the  infidels  of  all  class- 
es, and  the  unvarying  class  of  Romanists?  Even  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult,  not  only  on  account  of  the  Douay  version  but  of  the 
new  Baptist  version. 

* ^ ^ * 

“ IY.  The  two  systems  of  parochial  and  of  State  schools 
may,  and  ought  to,  coexist.  The  one,  under  present  circum- 
stances, supplements  the  other. 

“ 1.  Th  e friends  of  parochial  schools  desire  the  utmost  ef- 
ficiency to  be  given  to  the  State  system. 

“First,  because  there  are  thousands  of  children  who  can- 
not be  otherwise  reached.  In  many  districts,  the  sparseness 
of  population  will  not  admit  of  more  than  one  school ; and  in 
others,  the  question  is,  at  least,  a doubtful  one.  The  State 
h s advantages  under  such  circumstances  which  should  be 
fairly  acknowledged.  It  is  far  better  that  the  children  should 
be  educated  on  some  plan  which  brings  them  all  together, 
and  which  is  practical  in  common  advantages,  however  small, 
than  that  the  neighborhood  should  be  left  in  ignorance,  or  be 
agitated  by  hopeless  contention. 

At-  At-  AA-  At.  At.  At- 
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“ Secondly , because  secular  education,  with  the  minimum 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  with  other  facilities  for 
receiving  the  latter,  is  a blessing.  Ignorance  and  debasement 
commonly  go  hand  in  hand.  Mental  darkness  too  often  in- 
tercepts light  to  the  moral  faculties.  The  most  hopeless  of 
ill  communities  are  those  where  ignorance  abounds,  with  its 
attendant  ills.  The  Gospel  is  hindered  in  its  power  by  com- 
ng  in  contact  with  minds  incapable  of  appreciating  truth,  and 
of  attending  to  its  just  conclusions.  A great  deal  has  been 
said,  and  said  truly,  of  the  danger  of  educating  a people  in- 
:ellectually,  without  regard  to  their  morals  and  religion.  All 
such  statements  are  strong  pleas  for  Christian  schools.  But 
t does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  in  the  absence  of  religion 
n schools,  it  would  be  better,  in  the  condition  of  our  country, 
:o  leave  the  people  uneducated.  Much  religious  instruction 
can  be  given  to  the  people  in  other  ways  than  in  schools. 

^ -V-  'V-  W. 

'A-  -7c  "Tv  'Tv  ov 

“ Thirdly.  Another  thing  which  reconciles  many  to  stis- 
:ain  State  education  is  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  public 
opinion,  the  common  schools  are  the  only  ones  for  which  Slate 
aatronage  can  be  secured  ; and,  without  the  aid  of  the  State, 
:he  general  education  of  the  people  cannot  be  accomplished. 

* * * * * 

“ 2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  State  system 

tave  no  reason  to  oppose  parochial  schools. 

“ First,  because  these  schools  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  hos- 
:ility  to  the  State  system,  but  to  views  of  Christian  duty. — 
church  schools  are  established  for  purposes  which  the  State 
cannot  accomplish.  Whilst  the  latter  aims  only  at  qualifying 
ts  youth  to  be  good  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Church 
aims  at  preparing  them  both  for  the  duties  of  this  life  and  of 
.he  life  to  come.  Secular  education  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  good  as  far  as  it  goes  ; but  religious  education 
goes  farther,  and  is  better. 

^ ^ ^ 
li  Secondly.  The  utmost  extent  to  which  the  denomina- 
:ional  system  can  be  now  carried  will  leave  much  ground 
:hat  can  only  be  occupied  by  the  State.  Parochial  schools 
cannot  rival  or  supersede  the  common  schools.  There  is 
abundant  room  for  all.  At  the  present  time,  a large  number 
of  private,  or  select  schools,  exist  within  the  limits  of  States 
which  have  adopted  the  common  school  system.  In  Scot- 
land, the  number  of  1 adventure  schools,’  as  they  are  there 
called,  exceeds  the  number  of  parochial  schools.  There  is  no 
interference,  because  all  have  enough  to  do.  Now,  if,  in  this 
country,  the  parochial  schools  should  so  far  increase  as  to  take 
.he  place  of  the  thousands  of  private  schools,  no  clashing  be- 
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tween  the  two  systems  would  take  place  ; and  even  if  paro- 
chial schools  were  added  to  the  number  of  private  schools,  the 
interference  would  not  be  for  evil. 

******* 

“ Thirdly.  Denominational  schools  are  not  exclusive,  and 
need  not  be  offensively  sectarian.  * * * Bigotry  is  com- 
monly the  result  of  ignorance.  An  educated  Presbyterian, 
however  strongly  he  may  be  attached  to  his  own  form  of  faith 
and  worship,  is  commonly  charitable  towards  those  who  dif- 
fer from  lmn. 

* * * * * * 

!£  Fourthly.  Another  reason  for  the  co-existence  of  the  two 
kinds  of  schools  is  the  health  principle  of  competition.  Mo- 
nopolies are  not  only  odious  but  dangerous.  The  granting  of 
railroad  privileges  by  the  State  to  a mammoth  company  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  danger  of  allowing  the  State 
to  control  the  entire  work  of  education  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  A public  school  system  might  be 
made  the  engine  of  immense  evil.  It  has  the  training  of  a 
nation  at  its  command  ; it  may  dictate  its  reading  and  con- 
trol its  current  and  general  opinions.” 
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THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  STATE  SHOULD  SUPPORT  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  AND  COMPEL  ATTENDANCE  ON  THEM. 

Extract  from  a Pamphlet  by  Robert  Vaughan.  D.  D.,  being 
a reprint  of  an  article  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

“To  say  that  a government  may  consistently  do  its  best  to 
help  a nation  to  grow  rich,  but  that  it  must  not  be  supposed 
to  care  a jot  about  the  influence  which  this  money-getting: 
may  have  upon  its  habits  of  industry,  its  intelligence,  or  its 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  would  be  to  make  distinctions,  the  weak- 
ness of  which  becomes  manifest  the  moment  they  are  stated. 
The  end  of  government  and  the  end  of  society  it  has  been 
said— and  we  think  truly  said — are  one.  The  general  inter- 
est is  the  ultimate  design  of  both  ; and  in  what  that  interest 
consists  it  belongs  to  society  itself  to  determine.  By  govern- 
ment, in  every  well-ordered  state,  we  are  to  understand  a 
power  created  by  the  states  and  dependent  upon  it.  Govern- 
ment  is  the  expedient  of  society,  the  instrument  which  socie- 
ty forms  for  itself,  that  it  may  thereby  realise  its  proper  end. 
iSociety  is  the  master,  government  is  the  servant.  Man  was 
not  made  for  government,  but  government  was  made  for  man. 
jThe  question,  accordingly,  about  the  province  of  government, 
resolves  itself  into  a question  about  the  best  division  of  labor. 
Christianity  we  regard  as  precluded  from  being  an  affair  of 
government  by  its  nature  and  its  express  laws  ; but  with  re- 
igard  to  nearly  all  other  things,  the  general  interest  is  the  great 
law  and  end  to  be  observed,  the  matters  which  may  be  best 
idone  if  left  wholly  to  society  being  so  left,  and  the  matters 
which  may  be  best  done  if  assigned  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
government  being  so  assigned.  Hence,  if  it  can  be  made  to 
appear,  that  popular  education,  like  provision  for  the  poor, 
would  be  best  conducted  by  admitting  a certain  measure  of 
agency  from  the  government,  it  would  be  legitimate  to  admit 
that  agency. 

“ That  children  should  obey  their  parents  is  a principle,  and 
that  subjects  should  obey  their  sovereign  is  a principle,  but 
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there  is  a still  higher  principle  having  respect  to  the  highest 
parentage  and  the  highest  soverignty  to  which  the  former 
class  of  principles  are  subordinate.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be 
the  duty  of  a government  to  become  an  educator  to  a certain 
extent,  and  there  may  be  a wider  view  of  the  general  interest, 
requiring  that  it,  should  not  become  an  educator  beyond  a cer- 
tain point.  In  no  respect  are  men  betrayed  into  error  on 
questions  of  this  nature  more  commonly,  than  in  th  ir  attempts 
to  lay  down  immutable  rules,  to  be  applicable  in  their  fullest 
extent,  in  all  circumstances  and  all  times.” 

Extract  from  Baines’  “Strictures  on  the  New  Government 
Measure.” 

“ Government  education  is  in  my  judgment  a mighty  error 
in  principle.  It  can  only  be  defended  by  reasons  which  would 
equally  call  for  the  superintendence  of  the  government  over 
our  literature,  our  journals  and  our  pulpits,  if  not  over  the 
food,  the  clothing  and  the  habitations  at  least,  of  all  the  hum- 
bler classes.  If  on  any  ground  of  public  policy,  government 
is  to  support  and  regulate  our  schools,  the  same  ground  would 
require  that  it  should  support  and  regulate  the  press  which 
supplies  the  bulk  of  the  people  with  their  reading,  and  should 
furnish  every  house  with  its  intellectual  food.” 

Extracts  from  an  article  on  “ over  Legislation,”  attributed 
to  Herbert  Spencer,  Esq.,  author  of  Social  Statics. 

“If  we  define  the  primary  state-duty  as  protecting  each 
individual  against  others  ; then  all  the  state  action  comes  un- 
der the  definition  of  protecting  each  individual  against  him- 
self— against  his  own  stupidity,  his  own  idleness,  his  own  im- 
providence, rashness,  or  other  defect — his  own  incapacity  for 
doing  something  or  other  which  should  be  done.  There  is  no 
questioning  this  classification  ; for  manifestly  all  the  obsta- 
cles that  lie  between  a man’s  desires  and  the  satisfaction  of 
them,  are  either  obstacles  arising  from  other  men’s  counter 
desires,  or  obstacles  arising  from  inability  in  himself. 

“ Such  of  these  counter  desires  as  are  just,  have  as  much 
claim  to  satisfaction  as  his  ; and  may  not  therefore  be  thwart- 
ed. Such  of  them  as  are  unjust  it  is  the  state’s  duty  to  hold 
in  check.  The  only  other  possible  sphere  for  it,  therefore,  is 
saving  the  individual  from  the  results  of  his  own  weakness, 
apathy,  or  foolishness — warding  off  the  consequences  of  his 
nature  ; or,  as  we  say — protecting  him  against  himself.” 
******* 

“ Something  too,  might  be  added  upon  the  perturbing  effects 
of  that  ‘ gross  delusion’  as  Mr.  Guizot  calls  it,  ca  belief  in  the 
sovereign  power  of  political  machinery,’  a delusion  to  which 
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he  partly  ascribes,  and,  we  believe,  rightly  so,  the  late  revolu- 
tion in  France ; and  a delusion  which  is  fostered  by  every 
new  interference.  But,  passing  over  these,  we  would  dwell 
for  a short  space  upon  the  national  enervation  which  this 
state-superintendence  produces — an  evil  which,  though  sec- 
ondary, is,  so  far  from  being  subordinate,  perhaps  greater  than 
any  other. 

“ The  enthusiastic  philanthropist,  urgent  for  some  act  of 
parliament  to  remedy  this  evil  or  secure  the  other  good,  thinks 
it  a very  trivial  and  far-fetched  objection  that  the  people  will 
be  morally  injured  by  doing  things  for  them  instead  of  leav- 
ing them  to  do  things  themselves. 

“ He  vividly  realises  the  benefit  he  hopes  to  get  achieved, 
which  is  a positive  and  readily  imaginable  thing:  he  does  not 
realise  the  diffused,  invisible,  and  slowly  accumulating  effect 
wrought  on  the  popular  mind,  and  so  does  not  believe  in  it ; 
or  if  he  admits  it,  thinks  it  beneath  consideration.” 

* *-  * * * * * 

“ If  we  are  asked  in  what  special  directions  this  alleged 
helplessness,  entailed  by  much  state-superintendence,  shows 
itself,  we  reply  that  it  is  seen  in  a retardation  of  all  social 
growths  requiring  self  confidence  in  the  people — in  a timidity 
that  fears  all  difficulties  not  before  encountered — in  a thought- 
less contentment  with  things  as  they  are.  Let  any  one,  after 
duly  watching  the  rapid  evolution  going  on  in  England,  where 
men  have  been  comparatively  little  helped  by  governments — 
or  better  still,  after  contemplating  the  unparalleled  progress  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  peopled  by  self  made  men,  and 
the  recent  descendants  of  self  made  men — let  such  an  one,  we 
say,  go  on  to  the  Continent,  and  consider  the  relatively  slow 
advance  which  things  are  there  making;  and  the  still  slower 
advance  they  would  make  but  for  English  enterprise.  * * * 
Andthen,  if  these  illustrations  of  the  progressiveness  of  a self- 
dependent  race,  and  the  torpidity  of  paternally-governed  ones, 
do  not  suffice  him,  he  may  read  Mr.  Laing’s  successive  vol- 
umes of  European  travel,  and  then  study  the  contrast  in  de- 
tail. What,  now,  is  the  cause  of  this  contrast  ? In  the  order 
of  nature,  a capacity  for  self-help  must  in  every  case  have 
arisen  from  the  lack  of  demand  for  it.  Do  not  these  two 
antecedents  and  their  two  consequents  agree  with  the  facts  as 
presented  in  England  and  Europe  ? Were  not  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two,  some  centuries  ago,  much  upon  a par  in 
point  of  enterprise  ? Were  not  the  English  even  behind,  in 
their  manufactures,  in  their  colonization,  and  in  their  com- 
merce ? Has  not  the  immense  relative  change  the  English 
have  undergone  in  this  respect  been  coincident  with  the  great 
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relative  self-dependence  they  have  been  since  habituated  to? 
And  is  not  this  change  proximately  ascribable  to  this  habitual 
self-dependence  ? Whoever  doubts  it  is  asked  to  assign  a 
more  probable  cause.  Whoever  admits  it  must  admit  that 
the  enervation  of  a people  by  perpetual  state-aids  is  not  a tri- 
fling consideration,  but  the  most  weighty  consideration.  A 
general  arrest  of  national  growth  he  will  see  to  be  an  evil 
greater  than  any  special  benefits  can  compensate  for.  And 
indeed,  when,  after  contemplating  this  great  fact,  the  over- 
spreading of  the  earth  by  the  Anglo-saxons,  he  turns  from  it 
to  remark  the  absence  of  any  parallel  phenomenon  exhibited 
by  a continental  race.  When  he  reflects  how  this  difference 
must  depend  chiefly  on  difference  of  character,  and  how  such 
difference  of  character  has  been  mainly  produced  by  differ- 
ence of  discipline,  he  will  perceive  that  the  policy  pursued  in 
this  matter  may  have  a large  share  in  determining  a nation’s 
ultimate  fate.” — Westminster  Review. 

Extract  from  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Historical  Society,  on  the  evening  of  February  19th, 
1851,  by  Elisha  R.  Potter. 

“ But  there  is  another  tendency  in  the  public  mind,  from 
which  danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 

“ Many  years  ago,  although  many  of  the  States  had  a sys- 
tem of  educational  legislation  more  or  less  perfect,  the  subject 
seemed  to  be  viewed  with  comparative  indifference.  But 
within  a few  years,  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  has 
been  aroused  to  the  evils  resulting  from  our  former  neglect. 
The  talented  and  benevolent  have  contributed  by  their  exer- 
tions, the  rich  and  generous  by  their  money,  to  carry  forward 
the  movement ; and  the  pulpit,  public  meetings,  and  the  press, 
have  brought  all  their  influence  to  its  aid.  And  one  State  has 
vied  with  another,  in  a generous  rivalry,  to  excel  in  the  liber- 
ality of  its  legislation  and  endowments. 

“ The  excitement  has  pervaded  the  majority  ; at  least,  the 
majority  of  the  active  and  leading  minds,  in  many  of  the 
States.  The  majority  are  for  reform.  But  in  this,  as  in  ev- 
ery other  reform,  we  find  many  who  are  sluggish,  and  cannot 
be  awakened.  Sometimes,  the  calculations  of  private  and  im- 
mediate pecuniary  interest ; sometimes,  personal  and  local 
quarrels,  stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  The  friends  of  re- 
form, seeing  the  backwardness  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ; that 
they  sometimes  will  not  receive  instruction,  when  brought  to 
their  very  doors,  without  money  and  without  price ; and 
deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  are  led  to 
advocate  a system  of  compulsion  by  force  of  law. 

“Many  will  probably  suppose,  that  those  who  entertain  the 


Idea  of  compulsion,  must  be  few  in  number,  and  that  the  dan- 
ger of  any  controversy  growing  out  of  it,  must  be  imaginary 
only.  But  he  can  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  educa- 
tional literature  of  the  country,  who  has  not  perceived  the 
growing  prevalence  of  this  opinion. 

“Is  a compulsory  system  advisable  ? Is  it  right  ? On  first 
thought,  it  would  seem,  that  when  we  had  once  concluded 
that  a thing  was  right,  it  would  be  perfectly  just  and  proper 
to  enforce  it  by  law,  And  hence,  we  find  in  all  ages,  parties 
who  have  sought  to  enforce  religion  and  the  various  moral  du- 
ties, by  law. 

“ Without  entering  into  the  argument  upon  this  subject,  we 
will  only  observe,  that  Providence  seems  to  have  designed,  in 
connecting  us  in  society,  and  making  us  dependent  upon  each 
other,  to  afford  exercise  for  the  affections  and  benevolent  feel- 
ings, and  for  the  development  of  character;  so  that  in  doing 
good  to  others,  and  persuading  them  to  do  their  duty,  we  are 
adding  to  our  own  moral  strength.  And  when  we  feel  a vio- 
lent desire  to  do  good  to  our  neighbors,  or  to  make  them  dis- 
charge their  duties  to  themselves  and  their  children,  and  are 
not  willing  to  be  at  the  expense  of  any  moral  effort  for  this 
end,  but  only  make  known  our  good  will  through  the  sheriff, 
the  constable,  or  the  tax  gatherer,  we  may  well  suspect  that 
our  benevolence  is  of  rather  a questionable  character. 

“ Let  us  consider,  in  this  view,  the  character  of  the  great 
founder  of  our  religion.  He  who  came  down  from  Heaven  to 
save  a world ; who  might  have  had  legions  of  angels  minis- 
tering unto  him,  and  who  might  have  subdued  his  enemies  by 
power  alone,  He  was  content  to  influence  the  world,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  and  by  suffering  ; and  to  leave  the  effects 
of  his  teachings  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  which  God  has 
established  for  the  human  mind. 

“ But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken,  of  this  question  of 
[enforcing  education,  or  other  moral  reform,  by  laAV.  In  a re- 
publican government,  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  right  of  the 
'people  to  govern  themselves,  every  person  should  be  permit- 
ted to  manage  his  own  concerns,  and  to  share  in  the  general 
management,  as  far  as  he  can  with  safety  to  the  body  politic. 
It  is  only  by  accustoming  the  people  to  govern  themselves, 
and  by  carrying  it  out,  as  far  as  we  can,  in  our  municipal  di- 
visions of  towns  and  districts,  that  free  government  can  be 
preserved.  By  the  constant  practice  of  consulting  about  town 
and  district  affairs,  the  mind  of  the  people  is  kept  awake, 
and  even  if  they  have  no  other  education,  they  have  a train, 
ing  in  the  practice  of  government,  which  is  a great  security 
or  the  liberties  of  the  Ration.  And  wo  to  the  people,  when, 
from  devotion  to  business,  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  any  other 
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cause,  they  neglect  public  affairs,  and  suffer  their  control  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  a few. 

“Now,  as  a matter  of  course,  this  liberty,  this  power  of 
managing  their  own  affairs,  may  be  abused.  And  we  may 
think  we  could  manage  their  affairs  much  better  for  them.  By 
forcing  our  system  upon  them,  we  might  make  a difference  of 
a few  years,  perhaps,  in  the  time  of  its  adoption  : but  are  we 
not  striking  a deadly  blow  at  those  principles  of  the  right  of 
self-government,  and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  we 
believe  to  be  essential  to  our  prosperity  and  happiness  as  a na- 
tion. 

“ We  may  regret,  when  we  are  in  pursuit  of  an  object  we 
think  for  the  public  good,  that  we  cannot  immediately  per- 
suade others  to  think  as  we  do  ; that  we  cannot  change  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  the  people  at  once,  and  bring  them  all 
to  our  way  of  thinking.  We  may  regret  that  people  should 
be  so  slow  to  change,  and  think  it  an  imperfection  in  the  di- 
vine economy,  that  we  cannot  induce  our  neighbors  to  agree 
with  us  in  our  notions  of  right.  But  a wise  God  has  order-  i 
ed  otherwise.  He  has  so  ordered  it,  that  the  character  of  a 
people,  is  the  effect  of  the  influences  of  all  past  ages,  and 
that  it  should  require  time  and  exertion,  to  change  it. 

“ When  a man  of  ardent  temperament,  who  has  received 
the  elements  of  a sound  moral  education,  first  comes  to  mix 
in  the  turmoil  and  business  of  the  world,  he  finds  the  real, 
matter-of-fact  world,  to  be  a very  different  thing  from  what 
his  young  imagination  had  painted  it.  In  private  life,  he 
finds  vice  triumphant,  wealth  honored,  and,  very  often,  vir- 
tuous poverty  despised. 

“ In  religion,  he  finds,  even  among  the  professed  follow- 
ers of  Christ,  a multiplicity  of  sects,  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  denouncing  errors  of  opinion,  with  more  violence 
than  practical  wickedness  ; and  that  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  the  prevalence  of  religion,  in  our  own  and  other  lands,  is 
the  variance  between  the  professions  and  the  practice  of 
Christians  themselves. 

“ In  the  State,  he  finds  laws  founded,  upon  what  seems 
to  him,  wrong  and  dangerous  principles  ; government  doing 
what  would  be  considered  dishonorable  in  men  ; and  the 
peoplje,  in  selecting  officers,  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  temporary  interests  and  party  feeling. 
He  soon  finds  that  there  are  other  minds  like  his  own,  who 
have  discovered  these  evils,  and  brooding  over  them,  have 
fancied  they  have  discovered  some  sovereign  remedy.  Won- 
dering that  a benevolent  God  should  permit  the  existence  of 
so  much  misery,  his  sense  of  duty  and  his  generous  feelings 
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prompt  him  to  set  about  the  work  of  reform.  Very  often, 
instead  of  doing  good  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  within  the 
sphere  to  which  Providence  has  allotted  him,  he  imagines 
himself  or  joins  with  others  in  the  carrying  out  of  some  the- 
ory, which  is  to  change  the  face  of  society  and  the  world. 

“ Such  is  the  enthusiasm  with  which  many  ardent  minds 
begin  their  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  which  a few  on- 
ly maintain  through  life.  Others,  fondly  trusting  that  they 
shall  find  every  body  ready  to  welcome  their  plans  for  ben- 
efitting  the  race,  and  improving  the  condition  of  society; 
when  they  go  forth  into  the  world,  find  that  those  of  older 
heads  and  less  excitability,  listen  to  them  with  carelessness, 
perhaps  unwillingness  ; that  the  vast  majority  appear  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  world  as  it  is,  and  that  their  projects  of 
improvement  are  met  with  silence  and  contempt. 

“ As  they  grow  in  years  and  knowledge,  they  find  that 
the  amount  of  human  misery  is  incalculable.  Seeing  the 
little  result  of  all  their  efforts,  how  many  are  there  who  be- 
come disheartened  and  discouraged,  gradually  lose  their 
youthful  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  and  finally  become  cold- 
hearted  and  concentrated  in  self  alone  : — fortunate  if  they 
are  not  led  by  disappointment,  to  be  sceptical  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  doubt 
and  despondency. 

“Principally,  from  the  reasons  here  alluded  to,  it  is,  that 
we  observe  that  all  moverhents,  whether  religious,  social  or 
political,  seem  to  have  their  seasons  of  activity,  and  then, 
of  decline  ; and  then,  of  reaction  and  new  life.  This  seems 
to  be  the  ordained  course  of  human  affairs  : yet  we  may 
hope  that  by  every  new  movement,  something  is  gained  for 
the  good  of  man,  although  it  may  not  always  be  the  good 
which  mere  human  wisdom  anticipates. 

“There  is,  perhaps,  no  study  better  fitted  to  calm  our  en- 
thusiasm for  reform,  to  a reasonable  and  Christian  standard, 
than  the  study  of  History.  We  there  find,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  theory  or  opinion,  of  modern  times,  which  has 
not  had  its  advocates  in  times  of  old  ; and  that  there  is  very 
little  that  is  new  under  the  sun. 

“When  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
world,  we  see  that  suffering  and  misery  are  not  peculiar  to 
us  or  to  our  times  ; and  while  we  can  more  justly  appreciate 
our  privileges,  we  are  less  tempted  to  magnify  present  griev- 
ances. 

“ It  shows  us  too,  that  the  condition  of  the  world  at  this 
day,  and  the  advantages  we  enjoy  above  our  forefathers,  are 
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the  result  of  the  exertions  and  labor  of  mind,  of  all  the  gen- 
erations gone  by,  and  that  as  we  take  possession  of  the  earth, 
improved  by  the  labor  of  our  ancestors,  we  must  also  take  it 
subject  to  some  of  the  burdens  which  human  imperfection 
has  left  upon  it.  Politics  and  legislation,  become  historical 
sciences,  and  we  learn  that  to  establish  a government,  and 
to  mould  a people  to  our  wishes,  or  even  to  make  an  ordi- 
nary statute,  is  not  so  simple  a thing  as  we  imagined  it. 

“ It  may  be  thought  that  such  views  as  these  will  have 
the  effect  of  discouraging  effort,  and  lessening  the  zeal  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  introduce  moral  reforms,  and  edu- 
cate the  people.  Far  from  suppressing,  I would  only  inform 
and  give  a right  direction  to  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and 
the  spirit  of  benevolence.  When  a person  of  little  experi- 
ence, undertakes  a project  from  mere  generous  impulse,  he 
soon  meets  with  obstacles  ; his  success  does  not  meet  his  ex- 
pectations ; he  gives  up  and  surrenders  himself  to  despon- 
dency. But  when  we  are  well  informed  in  the  laws  which 
govern  the  human  mind,  and  when  we  have  studied  the 
course  of  the  divine  government,  as  shown  in  the  history  of 
the  past  ; we  see  that  God  has  set  limits  to  the  power  of 
human  effort,  and  that  all  important  changes  are  the  work 
of  time.  Our  expectations  of  the  results  of  our  labors,  be- 
come more  reasonable,  and  we  are  no  longer  liable  to  be  dis- 
heartened by  disappointment.  What  we  may  lose  in  warmth 
of  feeling,  we  shall  gain  in  discretion  and  practical  wisdom. 
And  if  we  have  a proper  feeling  of  duty,  if  our  religion  is 
anything  more  than  sentiment,  we  shall  not  have  the  less 
zeal,  but  it  will  be  a more  practical  zeal.  We  shall  try  to 
improve  the  condition  of  our  neighbors,  and  of  society,  be- 
cause God  has  made  us  to  feel  it  our  duty,  because  he  has 
commanded  it.  We  shall  do  all  in  our  power,  and  in  faith 
leave  the  event  to  Him.  He  may  see  fit  to  bring  about 
great  results  through  our  instrumentality,  and  yet  in  a very 
different  time  and  manner  from  what  we  expect  or  desire. 
All  our  efforts  to  influence  our  fellow  men,  will  be  made  in 
a spirit  of  kindness.  And  if  we  meet  with  disappointment, 
we  shall  not  despond,  but  still  press  on,  trusting  that  the 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  see  some  good  come  of  our 
labors.  We  shall  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters,  confident 
that  we  shall  find  it  after  many  days.” 

Extracts  from  Addresses  of  Rowland  G.  Hazard. 

“ To  do  good  or  to  resist  evil,  from  an  internal  conviction 
of  duty,  and  by  an  internal  moral  power,  is  the  highest  pre- 
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rogative  of  intelligent  natures.  It  is  the  attribute  of  individ- 
ual sovereignty,  and  to  yield  this  sovereign  right,  to  substi- 
tute for  this  free  vital  activity,  any  external  argument,  law 
or  force,  would  be  the  greatest  sacrifice  which  pride,  digni- 
ty and  self  respect,  could  make  upon  the  altar  of  humanity. 
Allied  to  this,  is  the  conviction,  that  whenever  society  in 
the  form  of  government,  or  in  subordinate  associations  by 
the  authority  of  law,  or  the  power  of  union,  compel  an  indi- 
vidual to  a course  of  action,  even  such  as  he  approves,  yet 
not  originating  in  his  own  convictions  of  duty,  they  take 
from  him  the  merit  of  voluntary  performance,  and  rob  him  of 
the  cheerful  inference  of  self  approval.  They  deprive  him 
of  some  of  the  opportunities  for  improving  his  moral  strength 
by  its  exercise  in  resisting  evil  and  pursuing  virtue.” 

Address  at  Westerly , July  4,  1843. 

(!  These  views  are  confirmed  by  analogies  drawn  from  the 
system  which  Divine  wisdom  has  established.  If  the  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  world  left  no  good  to  be  preformed, 
no  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  by  individual  effort,  how 
would  virtue  be  developed,  or  find  occasions  for  its  exercise  ?” 

Historical  Discourse. 

“ Of  the  social  influences,  that  which  arises  from  the  for- 
mation of  governments,  is  a very  important  one,  and  fur- 
nishes an  ample  theme  for  the  speculations  of  the  philoso- 
pher, the  philanthropist,  and  the  statesman. 

“ In  proportion  as  men  are  obliged,  or  permitted  to  govern 
themselves,  will  their  energies  be  directed  to  that  object ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  under  the  elective  form  of  government, 
the  people  are  grave,  sedate  and  thoughtful.  Take  from  them 
the  care  of  civil  government,  and  they  become  more  light 
End  volatile.  If  in  addition  to  this,  they  are  relieved  from 
the  cares  of  the  soul  by  a religious  despotism,  they  become 
still  more  volatile  and  trifling.  Proceed  one  step  farther,  and 
remove  also  the  cares  of  providing  for  physical  existence, 
and  we  reach  the  condition  of  the  slave,  who,  when  no  im- 
mediate evil  presses  on  him,  is  the  most  merry,  grinning, 
fiddling  specimen  of  humanity.  But  he,  who,  from  this  vol- 
atility, would  argue  a higher  order  of  happiness,  might  ar- 
gue a yet  higher  for  the  fragile  leaf,  which  yields  to  the  im- 
pulse of  every  breath,  dances  to  every  breeze,  and  glitters  in 
every  ray  which  chances  to  beam  upon  it.  Such  happiness 
is  little  more  than  negative  ; the  mere  ebulitian  of  animal 
spirit,  freed  from  the  immediate  pressures  of  life.  It  is  in 
that  exercise  of  the  mind,  which  the  task  of  conducting  our 
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own  lives  imposes,  that  its  faculties  are  developed,  and  kept 
in  that  state  of  healthful  progression,  which  is  essential  to 
dignified  and  rational  enjoyment.  In  providing  for  the  order 
of  society  then,  as  much  should  be  left  to  the  self  restraint 
and  moral  power  of  individuals,  as  is  consistent  with  public 
safety. 
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Rigid  laws  often  create  their  own  necessity.  It  is  related 
that  a citizen  of  Milan,  voluntarily  resided  sixty  years  with- 
in its  walls,  and  felt  no  disposition  to  pass  their  limits,  un- 
til his  prince  commanded  him  not  to  do  so. 

The  mind  spurns  that  authority  which,  depriving  it  of  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  in  the  choice  of  action,  degrades  it  to 
a machine,  and  taking  from  it  the  merit  of  voluntary  per- 
formance, robs  it  of  the  cheering  influence  of  self-approval. 
This  induces  a disposition  to  break  despotic  laws.  The 
most  noble  and  generous  spirits  rise  in  opposition  to  them. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  strange,  that  those  who  live  under  such 
laws,  are  prone  to  think  that  there  is  no  security  when  any 
right  is  not  guaranteed  by  force,  forgetting  that  the  disposi- 
tion to  do  wrong  is  often  not  so  much  to  do  the  thing  forbid- 
den, as  to  break  the  fetters  and  assert  the  dignity  and  su- 
premacy of  the  mind.  Hence,  too,  it  is,  that  skepticism  in 
religiou  is  most  prevalent  where  its  forms  are  most  des- 
potic.”— Adaptation  of  the  Universe  to  the  Cultivation  of 
Mind. 

“ IIow  far  it  is  expedient  to  make  education  the  subject 
of  legislation,  is  an  important  question.  In  Prussia,  an 
amiable  king,  disposed  to  exercise  the  despotic  power  with 
which  he  is  vested,  in  a paternal  care  of  his  subjects,  has 
furnished  the  means  of  instruction  to  all,  and  by  penal  en- 
actments, made  it  obligatory  on  parents  and  guardians,  to 
send  their  children  to  the  schools  he  has  established. 

Such  legislation  would  be  worse  than  useless  here.  It 
would  be  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  all  our  institutions.  In  some  minor  matters,  regard- 
ing schools,  imperative  legislation  has  failed  even  in  states 
where  the  people  are  more  accustomed  than  we  are,  to  the 
interfence  of  legislative  authority  with  the  sphere  of  indi- 
vidual duty. 

I apprehend,  that  in  proportion  as  a state  assumes  the  task 
of  regulating  the  mode  of  instruction,  parents  will  feel  them- 
selves absolved  from  its  responsibilities  ; and  it  is  the  care 
and  thought  of  parents  in  educating  their  children,  which 
forms  the  foundation,  or  a very  large  portion,  both  of  parent- 
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al  and  filial  virtues,  the  destruction  of  which  would  annihi- 
late all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  holy  in  the  social  fabric. 

Air,  light  and  partial  warmth,  are  all  that  a wise  Provi- 
dence has  bestowed  on  us,  without  some  efforts  of  our  own, 
but  having  furnished  these  pre-requisites  of  life  and  activity, 
has  made  the  rest  dependent  on  that  thought  and  labor, 
which  are  also  necessary  to  develop  the  energies  of  body 
and  mind.  Let  a state  then  provide  the  money  essential  to 
the  existence  of  public  schools — adopt  means  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  and  to  warm  it  into  effort, 
adding  such  suggestions  and  recommendations,  as  on  such  a 
subject  may  very  properly  come  from  its  selected  talent  and 
wisdom,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  free  thought  and  voluntary 
action  of  the  community.” — Address  on  Education. 

These  extracts  upon  the  subject  of  Religion  and  State 
Education  may,  perhaps,  be  well  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  the  celebrated  Guizot. 

“ It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a bad  principle  vitiates  an 
institution,  nor  even  that  it  does  all  the  evil  with  which  it 
is  pregnant.  Nothing  tortures  history  more  than  logic.  No 
sooner  does  the  human  mind  seize  upon  an  idea  than  it 
draws  from  it  all  its  possible  consequences,  makes  it  produce 
in  imagination  all  that  it  would  be  really  capable  of  produc- 
ing, and  then  figures  it  down  in  history,  with  all  due  ex- 
travagant additions,  which  itself  has  conjured  up.  Events 
are  not  so  prompt,  in  their  consequences,  as  the  human  mind 
in  its  deductions.” 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  EDUCATION  ANSWERED. 

Extract  from  The  School  and  School  Master,  by  Potter 
& Emerson,  page  106. 

“ Apprehension  is  often  expressed,  and  no  doubt  felt,  lest 
education  should  inspire  a restless  and  discontented  spirit — 
lest  it  should  make  men  unhappy,  under  the  toils  and  obscu- 
rity which  always  await  the  majority  in  every  land.  If,  in 
educating  people,  we  teach  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  that 
the  only  use  of  knowledge  is  to  enable  them  £ to  get  along,’  or 
‘ to  get  up  in  the  world,’  as  it  is  termed  ; if,  in  other  words,  ev- 
ery appeal  is  addressed  to  a sordid  ambition,  then,  doubtless, 
such  result  will  not  be  unlikely  to  follow.  But  let  it  be  ob- 
served here,  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be,  in  this  country, 
any  such  prevailing  ignorance  and  mental  torpor  as  will  keep 
the  mass  perfectly  at  rest,  after  the  manner  of  the  older  coun- 
tries, or  as  will  prevent  them  from  struggling  to  better  their 
condition.  Such  multifarious  and  multitudinous  incitements 
to  activity  surround  them  on  every  hand — so  many  examples 
of  individuals  rising  rapidly  from  the  humblest  circumstances 
to  wealth  or  influence,  that  they  who  are  looking  on,  must 
be  agitated  with  some  desire  to  share  in  the  same  success. 
But  whose  minds  are  most  likely  to  be  unsettled  by  these  de- 
sires? Are  they  those  of  the  educated,  or  those  of  the  igno- 
rant and  unreflecting?  Who  are  most  likely  to  forget,  that 
happiness  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  measure  of  outward  suc- 
cess or  distinction,  but  in  ruling  our  own  spirits,  and  in  culti- 
vating a proper  sense  of  our  duties  and  privileges  ? Who  is 
most  likely  to  find,  in  his  regular  pursuits,  however  humble, 
as  well  as  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  that  full  and  pleasant  oc- 
cupation for  his  thoughts  and  faculties,  which  will  render  a 
feverish  excitement  from  without,  unecessary  and  undesir- 
able ? It  seems  to  me,  that  these  questions  carry  with  them 
their  own  answer.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  the  more 
fully  the  mind  is  stored  with  knowledge,  and  with  resources 
of  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  the  less  is  it  likely  to  be- 
come restless  or  discontented  ; that,  while  education  imparts 
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higher  and  more  refined  tastes,  it  imparts,  at  the  same  time, 
the  means  of  satisfying  those  tastes,  without  struggling  per- 
petually against  the  allotments  of  life,  and  the  claims  of  our 
station. 

But  two  causes  can  interfere  with  this,  the  natural  order 
of  things.  The  one  may  be  found  in  the  practice,  so  mon- 
strously absurd — would  we  could  add,  so  rare — of  teaching 
that  education  is  useful  only  so  far  as  it  enables  its  possess- 
or to  rise  in  the  world — as  if  position  were  everything,  and 
the  soul  nothing.  The  other  is,  that  we  restrict  the  bless- 
ings of  knowledge,  and  of  a taste  for  reading,  to  a small  por- 
tion of  those  who  spend  their  lives  in  labor ; and  by  that 
means  leave  them  without  sympathy  among  their  compan- 
ions, while  we  at  the  same  time  invest  them  with  a distinc- 
tion which  will  not  be  unlikely  to  inflame  their  vanity,  and 
which  may  thus  render  them  objects  of  envy  and  dislike. 
We  occasionally  meet  those,  whom  education  does  seem  to 
have  made  unhappy  ; because  it  has  brought  with  it,  to  their 
minds,  the  mistaken  notion  that  knowledge  and  talent  are  out 
of  place  in  an  humble  sphere  or  in  a life  of  labor  ; but  we 
must  remember,  that  they  owe  such  unhappiness,  not  to  ed- 
ucation, but  to  an  entire  misconception  of  the  end  and  use  of 
education.*  Those  who  suffer  through  education,  or  higher 
intellectual  tastes,  merely  because  they  are  deprived  thereby 
of  the  sympathy  of  their  associates,  are  more  rare  ; and  they 
all  admit  that,  while  this  inconvenience  may  be  charged  in 
part  to  their  own  indiscretion,  in  not  sufficiently  cultivating 
those  associates,  it  is  overbalanced,  on  the  other  hand,  a thou- 
sand times,  by  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  pleasure,  which 

* “ Already,”  says  Howitt,  in  his  Rural  Life  of  England,  “ I know  some  who, 
through  books,  have  reaped  those  blessings  of  an  awakened  heart  and  intellect, 
too  long  denied  to  the  hard  path  of  poverty,  and  which  render  them  not  the  less  se- 
date, industrious,  and  provident,  but,  on  the  contrary,  more  so.  They  have  made 
them,  in  the  humblest  stations,  the  happiest  of  men  ; quickened  their  sensibilities 
towards  their  wives  and  children  ; converted  the  fields,  the  places  of  their  daily  toil, 
into  places  of  earnest  meditative  delight — schools  of  perpetual  observation  of  God’s 
ereative  energy  and  wisdom. 

“ It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the  farming  man  of  a neighboring  lady  having 
been  pointed  out  to  me  as  at  once  remarkably  fond  of  reading  and  attached  to  his 
profession,  I entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  it  is  long  since  1 experienced 
such  a cordial  pleasure  as  in  the  contemplation  of  the  character  that  opened  upon 
me.  He  was  a strong  man,  not  to  be  distinguished  by  his  dress  and  appearance 
from  those  of  his  class,  but  having  a very  intelligent  countenance ; and  the  vigor- 
ous, healthful  feelings  and  right  views  that  seemed  to  fill  not  only  his  mind,  but  his 
whole  frame,  spoke  volumes  for  that  vast  enjoyment  and  elevation  of  character, 
which  a rightly-directed  taste  for  reading  would  diffuse  among  our  peasantry.  His 
sound  appreciation  of  those  authors  he  had  read — some  of  our  best  poets,  historians, 
essayists,  and  travellers — was  truly  cheering,  when  contrasted  with  the  miserable 
and  frippery  taste  which  distinguishes  a large  class  of  readers.” 

1!  I found  this  countryman  was  a member  of  our  Artisans’  Library,  and  every 
Saturday  evening  he  walked  over  to  the  town  to  exchange  his  books.  I asked 
him  whether  reading  did  not  make  him  less  satisfied  with  his  daily  work ; his  an- 
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they  find  in  books,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  reflective 
faculties. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  obvious.  In  the  first  place, 
let  all  be  so  far  educated,  as  to  awaken  a taste  for  reading 
and  a desire  for  improvement,  and  knowledge  will  then  cease 
to  be  a distinction,  and  can  no  longer  make  its  possessor  an 
object  of  envy.  In  the  second  place,  let  all  be  taught  that 
education  is  given,  not  that  we  may  buy  a short-lived  and 
doubtful  success,  but  that,  we  may  have  enlightened  minds 
and  improved  hearts,  and  be  better  able  to  fill  with  dignity 
and  pleasure  the  claims  of  any  station,  however  lowly,  and 
then  contentment  will  prevail  just  in  proportion  as  instruc- 
tion becomes  more  general  and  more  thorough. 

Extract  from  Nicoll’s  Preface  to  Wilm’s  Treatise  on  Edu- 
catio  n. 

We  have  heard  so  frequently,  in  the  course  of  discussion, 
of  the  hazard  to  Society , incident  on  a full  enlightenment  of 
the  people,  and  M.  Wrllm  has  spoken  in  a manner  so  marked, 
concerning  guarantees  required  by  Governments,  that  I 
should  scarcely  feel  justified  in  omitting  the  opportunity  of 
claiming  entire  freedom  for  the  work  of  Education.  I 
would  remark,  however,  before  looking  at  this  matter  more 
narrowly,  that  the  social  eflects  of  Education  have  often 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  In  this  case,  as  with  other  rem- 
edial agencies,  we  need  look  for  the  rectification  only  of  one 
derangement  ; for  one  single  measure,  whose  end  is  special, 
can  resolve  the  difficult  and  complex  problem  of  Modern  So- 
ciety. The  solution  of  all  the  evils  surrounding  us,  would 
demand  the  correction  and  adjustment  of  many  agents  and 
circumstances  ; for  they  are  indeed  multiplex,  which  con- 

swer  deservers  universal  attention.  1 Before  he  read,  his  work  was  weary  to  him ; 
for  in  the  solitary  fields,  an  empty  head  measured  the  time  out  tediously  to  double 
its  length  ; but  now,  no  place  was  so  sweet  as  the  solitary  fields  ; he  had  always 
something  pleasant  floating  across  his  mind,  and  the  labor  was  delightful,  and  the 
day  oniy  too  short.’  Seeing  his  ardent  attachment  to  his  country,  1 sent  him  the 
last  edition  of  the  1 Book  of  the  Seasons and  I must  here  give  a verbatim  et  litera • 
tim  extract  from  a note  in  which  he  acknowledged  its  receipt,  because  it  not  only 
contains  an  experimental  proof  of  the  falsity  of  a common  alarm  on  the  subject  of 
popular  education,  but  shows  at  what  a little  cost  much  happiness  may  be  con- 
veyed to  a poor  man.  1 Believe  me,  dear  sir,  this  act  has  made  an  impression  on 
my  heart  which  time  will  not  easily  erase.  There  are  none  of  your  works,  in  my 
opinion,  more  valuatle  than  this.  The  study  of  nature  is  not  only  the  most  delight- 
ful, but  the  most  elevating.  This  will  be  true  in  every  station  of  life.  But  how  much 
more  ought  the  poor  man  to  prize  this  study  ! which,  if  prized  and  pursued  as  it 
ought,  will  enable  him  to  bear,  with  patient  resignation  and  cheerfulness,  the  lot 
by  Providence  assigned  him.  Oh,  sir,  I pity  the  working  man  who  possesses  not 
a taste  for  reading.  'Tis  true;  it  may  sometimes  lead  him  to  neglect  the  other  more 
important  duties  of  his  station,  but  his  better  and  more  enlightened  judgment  will 
soon  correct  itself  in  this  particular,  and  will  enable  him,  while  he  steadily  and  dili- 
gently pursues  his  private  studies,  and  participates  in  intellectual  enjoyment,  to 
prize  as  he  ought  his  character  as  a man,  in  every  relative  duty  of  life.  ” 
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cur  to  produce  the  present  state  of  the  world : whereas,  by 
Education,  we  only  aspire  after  the  improvement,  incapaci- 
ty and  power,  of  one  solitary  agency — viz.  the  Human  Mind  : 
and  the  question  is  therefore  simply  this — not  how  are  all 
real  or  possible  evils  to  be  removed — but  what  effects,  on  the 
existing  state  and  progress  of  society,  are  likely  to  result 
from  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  Man  ? I shall  discuss 
the  matter  very  briefly — rather  offering  only  the  heads  of  a 
full  discussion. 

1.  Let  us  examine,  first,  the  nature  of  the  influence  of 
the  diffusion  of  a thorough  Education  on  the  stability  of 
Society  in  its  present  form. — 1.  It  must  be  recollected, 
that  in  every  system  of  Education  which  any  good  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  accept,  or  which  indeed  any  enlightened 
man  would  attempt  to  establish,  the  prime  end  and  aim,  as 
M.  Willm  has  so  admirably  shown,  is  not  instruction  merely, 
but  development — the  development,  in  particular,  of  the 
moral  and  religious  sentiments.  The  evils  of  partial  in- 
struction, respecting  which  one  has  heard  so  much,  never 
can  be  the  consequence  of  such  a system  ; just  because  In- 
struction is  not  its  end  or  chief  aim — nay,  although  having 
a distinct  and  independent  value,  it  is  yet  always  used  as 
an  instrument.*  To  speak  of  the  evils  of  partial  Education 
or  Training , on  the  other  hand,  were  absurd  ; for  just  in  so 
far  as  Education  has  advanced,  to  that  very  extent  must  the 
mind  have  become  more  obedient  to  uuty,  and  less  under 
the  control  of  impulse.  The  passions  inherent  in  Human- 
ity, will  not  indeed  be  thus  silenced,  nor  can  we  eradicate  all 
illegitimate  desires  ; but,  from  his  earliest  years,  every  child 
would,  by  this  system,  have  it  impressed  on  him,  that — if 
true  to  his  nature — Man’s  activities  must  be  checked,  not 
merely  by  external  power  or  the  calculations  of  interest,  but 
by  the  inherent  Law,  whose  origin  is  in  the  will  and  the  In- 
finite goodness  of  the  unchangeable  Lawgiver.  It  is  clear, 
then,  whether  Education  has  advanced  much  or  little,  it 
will,  if  it  has  accomplished  its  aim,  have  aided  all  the  con- 
servative powers  of  Society,  by  repressing  the  outbursts  of 
passion  ; — substituting,  as  a spring  of  acting,  Duty  for  De- 
sire, and  thoughtfulness  in  the  room  of  rash  and  unheeding 
resolve. — 2.  The  evils  at  present  attached  to  every  condition 
of  life  must  be  relatively  diminished  by  effects  of  Educa- 

* It  will  be  seen,  of  course,  that  I refer  in  the  text  to  the  usual  fallacy  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  “ a little  instruction."  The  fallacy,  itself,  is  a transparent 
one  ; but  no  man  will  venture  to  denomihate  as  dangerous,  a little  culture  or 
moral  and  intellectual  Training.  The  work  of  Education,  includes  both  culture 
and  instruction  : but  that  which  is  wholly  inseparable  from  it  is— culture. 
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tion,  inasmuch  as  its  diffusion  would  augment  the  general 
means  of  enjoyment  ; it  would  increase  the  attractions  with 
which  simple  existence  in  this  world  has  been  benignantly 
environed.  I shall  not  refer  here  to  the  purely  intellectual 
pleasures  open  to  a cultivated  mind  ; for  the  enjoyment  of 
these  may  seem  to  demand  leisure  : but  let  us  reflect  on  the 
widely  different  effects  of  the  mere  aspect  of  the  external 
universe,  to  an  instructed  and  an  uninstructed  eye  ! Why, 
then  prolong  a condition  of  things  in  which  the  outward 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  Nature  can  be  read  only  by  the 
few  belonging  to  our  elevated  circles  ? Why,  by  our  neglect 
of  his  earlier  years,  insure  that  the  peasant  lose — as  he  rises 
into  manhood — the  delight  with  which,  in  fresh  infancy,  he 
could  live  as  a companion  of  the  wild  flowers  on  the  heath  ? 
Why,  through  reckless  disregard  of  the  source  of  emotions 
that  belong  to  all  Humanity,  allow  his  heart  to  grow  steeled 
to  the  gorgeousness  of  the  Sky — to  the  appeals  of  the  vast 
Ocean,  or  of  Midnight  ? If  only  a portion  of  that  trouble 
were  taken  to  preserve  and  elevate,  which  we  positively  do 
take  to  eradicate  and  depress  ; if  we  were  willing  to  make, 
in  a right  direction,  sacrifices  far  less  than  those  hourly  de- 
manded, during  our  unavoidable  association  with  sheer  brut- 
ishness, or  the  jaded  slaves  of  routine,  I say  not,  that  all 
men  would  become  men  of  taste,  but  assuredly  we  might 
approximate  to  a state  of  things,  so  touchingly  described  by 
one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  benevolent  men  of  his  time — - 
a state  which  would  permit  any  one,  however  severe  his  toil 
and  unremitting  its  exactions,  yet  now  and  then  to  plant 
his  foot  on  the  sod  of  this  world,  and  even,  with  the  splen- 
dors of  the  heavens  above  him,  to  thank  the  Eternal,  who 
has  made  him  a man  ! — 3.  The  culture  of  the  grand  funda- 
mental affections  and  emotions  of  Humanity,  whether  by 
much  or  little,  is,  politically  speaking,  nothing  less  than 
equivalent  to  the  strengthening  of  the  positive  bo?ids  by  which 
society  is  held  together.  Doubtless  there  is  much  of  con- 
servatism in  mere  inertia.  Gross  social  abuses,  benefiting 
no  one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  injuring  all — trampling  on  the 
rights  of  one  class,  and  smothering  the  fairest  activities  of 
another — are  often  suffered  to  float  downwards  from  one  age 
to  the  next,  purely  through  effect  of  that  inertia  which  dis- 
inclines a man  to  act,  if  by  any  means  the  merest  necessi- 
ties of  the  passing  moment  can  be  supplied  : but  the  positive 
bonds  of  society  are  nevertheless  always  dependent  on  the 
prevalence  of  those  sympathies  by  which  humanity  recog- 
nises itself  through  all  conditions  and  disguises.  It  has  now 
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become  a received  maxim,  that  every  social  system — every 
theoretical  creed  even — sustains  itself  not  through  its  par- 
tialities, its  sectarianism,  its  errors  ; but  through  that  Ca- 
tholicism, which,  whether  expressed,  or  merely  assumed, 
serves  as  the  strength  of  its  foundation  ; and  surely  no  pat- 
riot or  practical  statesman  can  disguise  from  himself,  the  in- 
finite importance,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  express  wide- 
ning and  strengthening  of  such  foundations  below  our  Brit- 
ish society.  If  the  necessity  be  questioned — analyse  the 
the  feelings  current  among  our  higher  orders,  and  then  those 
prevailing  through  the  tumultuous  throngs  around  the  base  of 
our  extraordinary  Pyramid  ! Take  a description  of  any  social 
institution — an  account  of  any  ordinance  or  doctrine — from 
a polished  intellect  toned  among  the  habits  of  the  first,  and 
present  it  to  any  group  of  the  energetic  constituents  of  the 
latter ; — the  chance  is,  that  the  hieroglyphic  could  in  no  wise 
be  interpreted  : and  in  thus  far  our  society  is  indebted  for  its 
prolongation  simply  to  the  principle  of  Inertia. — 4.  There 
is  another  consideration,  perhaps  still  more  important.  One 
serious  cause  of  social  disturbance  is,  the  tendency  of  unregu- 
lated and  impetuous  minds  to  attribute  all  evils  incident  to 
our  present  existence  to  the  fault  of  those  social  arrangements 
amid  which  we  live.  Many,  indeed,  are  so  impetuous,  that 
they  charge  the  forms  and  institutions  of  society,  with  mis- 
fortunes evidently  springing  from  the  error  of  the  individual, 
or  the  faultiness  of  the  national  character ; but  minds  of  an 
order  far  higher  than  that,  are  still  apt  to  hold  Government 
responsible  for  whatever  is  not  the  natural  result  of  personal 
delinquency.  A thoroughly  trained  intellect,  versed  in  social 
philosophy,  will,  of  course,  never  commit  mistakes  so  egre- 
gious ; and  their  ultimate  correction  might  safely  be  trusted 
to  this  amount  of  enlightenment,  as  its  special  work  : but  the 
point  I am  anxious  to  impress  here,  is,  that  while  general  Ed- 
ucation cannot  possibly  reach  a degree  of  development  suffi- 
cient to  familiarise  the  popular  mind  with  disquisitions 
of  this  nature,  the  views  it  must — if  conducted  in  the  right 
spirit — impress  with  regard  to  the  march  of  the  universe,  do, 
in  their  entire  tenor,  go  to  remove  the  false  conceptions  I am 
complaining  of,  and  to  the  correction  of  all  such  destructive 
impatience.  In  presence  of  the  vast  arrangements  around  us, 
the  intelligent  mind  feels,  on  a first  glimpse,  that  there  is 
much — nay,  that,  so  long  as  we  are  finite  beings,  there  must 
be  much — especially  among  the  incidents  affecting  man  and 
society,  which  we  cannot  co-ordinate  with  a narrow  view  of 
causation,  or  discern  as  results  of  prosperity  and  virtue,  or  of 
suffering  and  guilt.  In  what  is  nearest  us — in  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  sanctions  of  duty — all  is  clear  and  emphatic  ; but 
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farther  onwards,  the  scene  loses  its  simplicity,  and  is  disturbed 
by  the  sweep  of  majestic  laws  inclosing  our  little  world  with- 
in a scheme  far  more  stupendous,  and  therefore  affecting  its 
arrangements.  Prosperity,  originating  in  no  personal  deserve 
ings — depending  on  circumstances  amid  which  we  were  born, 
or  the  place  occupied  by  our  peculiar  nation,  amid  the  long 
and  complex  unfoldings  of  human  society  ; calamity,  whose 
special  origin  we  know  not, — pass  over  us  and  our  world,  like 
lights  and  shadows  thrown  from  a sky  that  is  far  above  our 
terrestrial  atmosphere.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  view  of  the 
position  of  man  in  the  world  is  employed  to  prostrate  his  will 
— to  show  him  that  the  relations  of  things  are  wholly  beyond 
his  understanding,  and  therefore,  that,  on  the  occurrence  of 
misery  and  misfortune,  he  has  no  resource  except  in  self-abase- 
ment. In  all  such  interpretations,  however,  it  seems  entirely 
forgotten,  that  unless  there  were  a sphere  of  intelligent  action 
freely  opened  to  him,  these  farther  mysteries  would  only  be 
enigmas  to  Man  ; the  world  would  be  a legitimate  cause  of 
Discontent,  not  the  beautiful  fountain  of  Faith  ; and  the  In- 
scrutableness of  the  Infinite  God  would  resolve  itself  into  his 
separation  from  every  Finite  Creature.  Faith  can  never  be 
strengthened  by  the  destruction  of  our  activities  : but,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  learning  that  there  are  evils,  whose  remedy 
may  be  beyond  reach  of  human  power,  and  their  occurrence 
beyond  our  prescience — we  shall  certainly  become  better  pre- 
pared to  deal,  with  moderation  and  effect,  with  derangements 
which  are  rectifiable  by  our  experience,  and  with  difficulties 
the  virtuous  will  may  overcome. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Extracts  from  Dymond’s  Essays  on  Morality,  page  251. 

“There  does  not  appear  any  reason  why  the  education  of 
women  should  differ  in  its  essentials,  from  that  of  men.- — 
The  education  which  is  good  for  human  nature  is  good  for 
them.  They  are  apart — and  they  ought  to  be  in  a much 
greater  degree  than  they  are,  a part — of  the  effective  contrib- 
utors to  the  welfare  and  intelligence  of  the  human  family. 
In  intellectual  as  well  as  in  other  affairs,  they  ought  to  be  fit 
helps  to  man.  The  preposterous  absurdities  of  chivalrous 
times  still  exert  a wretched  influence  over  the  character  and 
allotment  of  women.  Men  are  not  polite  but  gallant ; they  do 
not  act  towards  women  as  to  beings  of  kindred  habits  and 
character,  as  to  beings  who,  like  the  other  portion  of  mankind, 
reason,  and  reflect,  and  judge,  but  as  to  beings  who  please, 
and  whom  men  are  bound  to  please.  Essentially  there  is  no 
kindness,  no  politeness  in  this  ; but  selfishness  and  insolence. 
He  is  the  man  of  politeness  who  evinces  his  respect  for  the 
female  mind.  He  is  the  man  of  insolence  who  tacitly  says, 
when  he  enters  into  the  society  of  women,  that  he  needs 
not  to  bring  his  intellects  with  him.  I do  not  mean  to  af- 
firm that  these  persons  intend  insolence,  or  are  conscious  al- 
ways of  the  real  character  of  their  habits:  they  think  they 
are  attentive  and  polite  ; and  habit  has  become  so  inveterate, 
that  they  really  are  not  pleased  if  a woman  by  vigor  of  her 
conversation,  interrupts  the  pleasant  trifling  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  Unhappily,  a great  number  of  women 
themselves  prefer  this  varnished  and  gilded  contempt  to 
solid  respect.  They  would  rather  think  themselves  fascinat- 
ing than  respectable.  They  will  not  see,  and  very  often 
they  do  not  see,  the  practical  insolence  with  which  they 
are  treated;  yet  what  insolence  is  so  great  as  that  of  half  a 
dozen  men,  who,  having  been  engaged  in  an  intelligent  con- 
versation, suddenly  exchange  it  for  frivolity,  if  ladies  enter. 
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For  this  unhappy  state  of  intellectual  intercourse,  female 
education  is  in  too  great  a degree  adapted.  A large  class  are 
taught  less  to  think  than  to  shine.  If  they  glitter,  it  mat 
ters  little  whether  it  be  the  glitter  of  gilding  or  of  gold.  To 
be  accomplished  is  of  greater  interest  than  to  be  sensible. — 
It  is  of  more  consequence  to  this  class  to  charm  by  the  tones 
of  a piano,  than  to  delight  and  invigorate  by  intellectual  con- 
versation. The  effect  is  reciprocally  bad.  An  absurd  edu- 
cation disqualifies  them  for  intellectual  exertion,  and  that 
very  disqualification  perpetuates  the  degradation.  I say  the 
degradation,  for  the  word  is  descriptive  of  the  fact.  A cap- 
tive is  not  the  less  truly  bound  because  his  chains  are  made 
of  silver  and  studded  with  rubies.  If  any  community  ex- 
hibits, in  the  collective  character  of  its  females,  an  exception 
to  these  remarks,  it  is  I think  exhibited  amongst  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  public 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  intellectual 
condition  of  quaker  woman.  The  public  have  not  been 
dazzled  ; — who  would  wish  it  ? but  they  have  seen  intelli- 
gence, sound  sense,  considerateness,  discretion.  They 
have  seen  these  qualities  in  a degree,  and  with  an  approach 
to  universality  of  diffusion,  that  is  not  found  in  any  other 
class  of  women  as  a class.  There  are,  indeed,  few  or  no  au- 
thors amongst  them.  The  quakers  are  not  a writing  people. 
If  they  were,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  intelligence 
and  discretion  which  are  manifested  by  their  women’s  actions 
and  conversation,  would  be  exhibited  in  their  books. 

Unhappily  some  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  these 
qualities,  are  not  easily  brought  into  operation  by  the  public. 
One  of  the  most  efficient  of  these  causes  consists  in  that 
economy  of  the  society,  by  which  its  women  have  an  ex- 
tensive and  a separate  share  in  the  internal  administration 
of  its  affairs.  In  the  exercise  of  this  administration  they 
are  almost  inevitably  taught  to  think  and  to  judge.  The  in- 
strument is  powerful  ; but  how  shall  that  instrument  be  ap- 
plied— where  shall  it  be  procured — by  the  rest  of  the  public  ?” 

Extract  from  a speech  of  George  Combe,  of  Edinburg,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  quoted  from  the  Connecticut  School  Jour- 
nal, vol.  1.  150. 

“ When  I was  in  Berlin,  in  June,  1S37,  a member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  Prussia  told 
me,  that  in  one  particular  the  Prussian  system  of  education 
appeared  to  him  to  be  defective  ; in  the  lower  schools  the 
girls  and  boys  are  educated  alike  ; in  the  higher  schools, 
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those  which  are  attended  chiefly  by  the  children  of  the  mid- 
dle classes,  the  boys  are  highly  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
science  and  the  principles  of  the  arts,  but  the  girls  are  neg- 
lected. The  consequence  has  been,  that  a generation  of 
young  men  has  grown  up  who  do  not  find  the  females  of 
their  own  rank  possessed  of  intelligence  sufficient  to  render 
them  objects  of  permanent  respect ; and  domestic  felicity  has 
suffered  and  is  suffering  a perceptible  diminution  from  this 
jcause.  Whatever  you  do  in  education,  preserve  the  women 
on  a footing  of  equality  with  the  men.  The  influence  of 
the  mother  on  the  young  mind  is  far  greater  than  that  even 
of  the  father.  The  father  is  engaged  in  arduous  toils  to  provide 
jfor  the  subsistence  of  his  family  and  he  may  often  have  lit- 
tle leisure  to  communicate  instruction.  But  the  mother  is 
the  guardian,  the  constant  companion  and  the  most  efficient 
instructor  of  the  young.  But  to  enable  her  to  answer  the 
ceaseless  inquiries  of  the  child  for  information,  you  must  pro- 
vide her  with  knowledge  herself.  To  be  able  to  rear  her  off- 
spring with  success,  she  should  be  instructed  in  their  physical 
and  mental  constitutions  and  on  the  influences  of  external 
agencies  on  them.  America  boasts  of  her  chivalrous  atten- 
tions women.  Let  her  not  neglect  their  education.’’ 


APPENDIX  NO.  6. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  INSANITY. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  presented  to  the 
Corporation,  at  their  annual  meeting,  January  25,  1854. 

Following  the  train  of  inquiry  which  was  opened  in  my 
last  two  reports,  I now  solicit  your  attention  to  some  of  those 
physical  agencies  which  have  been  deeply  concerned  in  the 
increasing  prevalence  of  insanity.  And  here  let  me  guard 
against  any  misconception  of  my  views  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  insanity  is  produced.  The  popular  tendencj 
to  refer  every  case  to  some  particular  cause,  springs  from  i 
very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  disease..  Seldom,  in  fact 
is  it  produced  by  any  single  incident  or  event.  It  require: 
a combination  of  adverse  influences,  each  of  which  contrib 
utes  to  the  result,  though  we  may  be  quite  incompetent  t( 
determine  precisely  the  share  which  they  respectively  take 
In  using  the  term,  cause  of  insanity , therefore,  we  mean  ti 
designate,  not  some  particular  incident  having  in  itself  th< 
power  of  producing  the  disease,  but  rather  one  holding 
a prominent  place  in  any  combination  of  incidents  more  oi 
less  directly  followed  by  insanity. 

* * * * * 

And  here  occurs  the  difficulty  to  which  we  are  subjected  a 
a public  institution  exercising  its  functions  under  an  act  o 
the  Legislature.  On  complying  with  certain  conditions,  w 
are  authorized  to  hold  in  confinement  persons  who  are  insane 
but  no  law  of  the  land  would  justify  us  in  depriving  men  o 
their  liberty,  for  any  other  cause,  however  commendable  th 
object.  Now,  the  class  of  persons  in  question,  [those  insan 
from  intemperance,]  while  in  the  paroxysm,  or  suffering  un  j 
der  its  immediate  effects,  may,  in  any  proper  sense  of  th 
term,  be  called  insane,  and  so  long  as  we  have  an  unquestiot 
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able  right  to.  hold  them.  Whep,  however,  this  condition 
passes  away,  as  it  usually  does  within  a few  days  or  weeks, 
and  the  mind  resumes  its  perfect  consciousness,  what  are  we 
to  do?  The  person  claims  his  liberty,  while  nobody  doubts 
that  he  would  use  it,  only  to  advance  another  step  in  the  road 
to  bodily  and  mental  ruin.  Here  seems  to  be  a conflict  of 
duties,  and  with  every  disposition  to  do  right,  I do  not  see  how 
we  can  help  compromising,  either  the  happiness  of  families 
nr  the  rights  of  individuals. 

^ ^ ^ # # # # 

It  would  seem  then  to  be  a very  proper  conclusion,  that  if 
we  are  expected  to  receive  the  class  of  persons  in  question,  we 
must  be  invested  with  the  requisite  legal  authority.  Let  the 
Legislature  enact  that  habitual  drunkenness  shall  be  subjected 
to  all  the  disabilties  of  insanity,  and  then  we  may  engage  in  a 
work  of  humanity  without  infringing  upon  the  right  of  indi- 
viduals. 

####### 
Another  prolific  cause  of  insanity,  not  yet  duly  estimated,  is 
to  be  found  in  that  consumption  of  the  vital  energies  produced 
by  the  manifold  exigencies  of  civilized  life,  and  often  manifest- 
ed, sooner  or  later,  in  weakened  or  disorderly  actions  of  the 
brain.  In  the  struggle  which  is  incessantly  maintained  between 
the  vital  forces  and  the  adverse  influences  with  which  mod- 
ern life  is  crowded,  the  former  give  way,  with  a degree  of 
frequency  peculiar,  I apprehend,  to  modern  times,  and  espe- 
cially to  our  own  country.  There  never  was  a time  when 
brains  were  more  rapidly  used  up,  as  the  phrase  is,  in  one 
way  or  another,  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  activity  of 
the  vital  movements  to  which  they  are  subjected.  In  the 
struggle  for  wealth,  power  or  distinction,  or  even  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  living  at  all  success,  requires  continuous  attention, 
intense  application,  and  a strain  of  all  the  faculties,  to  an  ex- 
Itent  that  was  once  comparatively  rare.  On  the  farm,  in  the 
work-shop,  in  the  connting-room, — in  every  department  of 
business  and  in  every  channel  of  human  enterprise — the  call 
for  cerebral  effort  is  urgent  and  unremitting,  This  call  must 
be  answered,  and  many  there  be  that  break  down  under  the 
unnatural  task  which  it  imposes. 

The  disastrous  result  is  usually  precipitated  by  habits  of 
living  not  calculated  to  restore  the  energies  thus  prodigally  ex- 
pended. The  time  devoted  to  mental  toil  is  passed  in  apart- 
ments warmed  by  air  that  has  been  brought  in  contact  with 
red-hot  iron,  and  mixed,  very  likely,  with  carbonic  acid  gas 
escaping  from  a leaky  apparatus.  The  blood  is  thus  imper- 
fectly oxygenated,  and  of  all  the  organs  in  the  body,  the  brain 
is  the  first  and  the  principal  one  to  suffer.  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere, its  natural  elasticity,  which  enables  it,  easily  and 
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promptly,  to  keep  to  its  work,  is  impaired,  and  its  operations 
are  maintained  by  a dogged  effort  of  the  will.  The  jaded, 
wearisome  feeling  is  prolonged  into  the  intervals  of  rest,  and, 
much  of  the  time,  the  individual  is  conscious  that  he  has  a 
brain  more  by  the  discomfort  it  occasions  than  by  those  pleas- 
urable emotions  that  belong  to  its  perfectly  healthy  condition. 
Being  early  habituated  to  this  kind  of  warmth  and  ventila- 
tion, the  greater  part  of  our  people  grow  up  quite  unconscious 
of  their  defects,  and  with  their  native  sense  of  atmospherical 
durity  completely  perverted.  Even  men  whose  education 
has  made  them  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  econ- 
omy, and  whose  avocations,  it  might  be  supposed,  would 
leave  them  ample  opportunity  to  care  for  their  health,  seem 
to  be  as  regardless  of  good  air,  as  any  others.  One  has  only 
to  enter  any  shop,  church,  school-house  or  lecture-room,  in 
the  country,  to  find  this  statement  confirmed,  if  he  is  capable 
of  observing  the  fact,  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  in  conjunction  with  excessive 
cerebral  effort,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  mental  disease,  it  is 
aided  by  a neglect  of  that  kind  of  bodily  exercise  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  health,  especially 
the  health  of  the  nervous  system.  Nothing, probably,  is  so  ef- 
fectual in  counteracting  the  unhealthy  tendencies  of  excessive 
mental  application,  as  active  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Besides 
its  more  common  and  well-recognized  effect  in  developing  and 
invigorating  the  physical  powers,  it  furnishes  rest  to  the  brain  ; 
and  if  properly  managed,  may  supply  it  with  a succession  of 
pleasing  emotions,  more  calculated  to  recruit  its  wearied  ener- 
gies than  absolute  rest.  In  no  country  in  the  world,  probably, 
is  so  little  account  made  of  exercise,  among  men  of  active 
minds,  as  in  ours.  Business  is  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  all 
the  attention  not  given  to  sleep  and  meals,  and  every  thing 
like  relaxation,  as  suitable  only  to  children  or  pleasure-seek- 
ers. It  is  regarded  as  both  the  end  and  the  means  of  living, 
and  unremitting  devotion  to  its  pursuits,  as  the  paramount 
virtue,  the  primal  duty  of  man.  Few  seriously  consider,  even 
when  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  the  brain  is  a mortal  organ 
endowed  with  limited  powers,  and  subject  to  all  the  frailties 
incident  to  flesh  and  blood.  Day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
the  same  round  of  thought  is  pursued  with  increasing  assidu- 
ity, and  with  a concentration  of  attention  and  steadiness  of 
purpose,  which  make  the  pursuit  the  hardest  description  of 
work.  Some  are  so  forcibly  struck  by  the  necessity  of  exer- 
cise, that  they  determine  not  to  neglect  it  altogether,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  take  it  occasionally,  very  much  as  they  take 
physic,  or  perform  any  other  disagreeable  duty.  They  take 
a solitary  walk  or  ride,  it  may  be  frequently  and  regularly,  but 
improve  the  opportunity  of  being  more  intent  than  usual  on 
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their  customary  thoughts.  Every  year  or  two  they  hurry  off 
to  a watering-place,  or  join  the  rush  of  a cheap  excursion,  but, 
all  the  while,  their  minds  and  hearts  are  away  among  the  old, 
familiar  scenes  of  business,  and  they  long  for  the  moment 
which  will  terminate  their  unwelcome  absence.  When  fairly 
through  with  it,  they  feel  as  if  they  had  laid  up  a supereroga- 
tory stock  of  health,  sufficient  for  any  present  if  not  future 
contingency.  Yet  these  persons  would  smile  at  the  idea  of 
swallowing,  at  one  sitting,  food  enough  to  supply  the  calls  of 
hunger  for  a week.  But  the  great  mistake  habitually  made 
on  this  subject,  is  to  suppose  that  the  effect  of  exercise  con- 
sists entirely  in  stirring  the  blood  and  promoting  other  vital 
movements;  and  hence,  they  whose  duties  oblige  them  to  be 
much  on  their  feet,  are  apt  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  they 
need  not  trouble  themselves  with  any  special  means  of  exer- 
cise. It  needs  to  be  impressed  upon  this  generation,  that  the 
object  of  special  exercise  is  also  to  relieve,  to  recruit,  to  invig- 
orate, the  brain  ; and  just  according  as  it  has  this  effect  upon 
the  class  of  persons  in  question,  must  we  estimate  its  benefit. 

The  effects  of  vitiated  air  and  inadequate  exercise  are  gen- 
erally associated  with  that  of  improper  food.  I do  not  refer 
to  the  refinements  of  luxury,  which  nobody  supposes  to  be 
very  conducive  to  health.  I mean  that  the  habitual  diet  of 
the  great  bulk  of  our  people  is  calculated  to  task  the  energies 
of  the  digestive  organs  beyond  the  point  of  healthy  endurance. 
Filled,  as  they  are,  two  or  three  times  a day,  with  bread  just 
from  the  oven,  charged  with  some  deleterious  drug,  and  sat- 
urated with  butter ; with  meat  swimming  in  gravy,  and  swal- 
lowed with  little  mastication  ; not  to  mention  a host  of  other- 
articles  equally  improper,  some  one  or  more  of  which  finds  a 
place  in  the  most  frugal  meal,  they  succumb  at  last,  and  then 
commences  a series  of  morbid  processes  which,  more  or  less 
directly,  implicate  the  brain  when  predisposed  by  unhealthy 
tendencies  or  excessive  exertion.  The  appetite  flags,  food  is 
taken  more  sparingly,  until  the  sense  of  hunger  disappears  al- 
together, and  the  person  eats  merely  as  a matter  of  duty.  Be- 
tween the  first  and  last  of  these  incidents  there  occurs  a period 
of  months  or  years,  while  the  functions  of  digestion  is  imper- 
fectly performed,  and  the  stomach  is  radiating  unhealthy  in- 
fluences in  every  dircetion,  and  especially  to  the  brain.  Its 
vigor  and  elasticity  are  thus  impaired,  the  usual  cheerfulness 
and  buoyancy  are  exchanged  for  anxiety  and  gloomy  forebo- 
dings, the  firm  and  resolute  temper  give  way  to  restlessness 
and  impatience,  the  customary  self-possession  and  self-confi- 
dence are  replaced  by  distrust,  apprehension  and  suspicion. 
At  last,  the  natural  sensibilities  of  the  stomach  fail  altogether, 
food  is  regarded  with  loathing,  and,  in  the  mental  condition 
here  described,  the  very  sight  of  it  suggests  the  idea  of  poison. 
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Occasionally,  the  digestive  organs,  instead  of  being  weakened 
by  erroneous  diet,  seem  to  be  endowed  with  fresh  activity, 
and  large  quantities  of  food  are  elaborated  into  nutrative  ma- 
terial. With  every  apparent  sign  of  good  health,  the  brain  is 
staggering  under  the  burden  imposed  upon  it  by  this  excessive 
supply  of  blood,  and  some  untoward  event  is  all  that  is  want- 
ing to  precipitate  an  attack  of  mental  disease.  When  the 
blow  falls  at  last,  the  phenomena  which  follow  are  subject  to 
considerable  variety.  Lately,  in  a large  proportion  of  cases, 
they  have  scarcely  a single  feature  of  resemblance  to  common 
insanity  beyond  that  of  mental  aberration.  The  pathological 
change  is  of  a graver  character,  and  long  before  the  suspicions 
of  the  superficial  observer  are  aroused,  the  brain  has  become 
the  seat  of  incurable  disease  which  generally  terminates  in 
death,  within  a couple  of  years.  It  is  a curious  fact  worth 
mentioning  here  for  its  practical  importance,  that,  while  the 
cerebral  disease  is  thus  steadily  advancing,  there  is  sometimes 
a decided  improvement  in  the  outward  manifestations.  The 
patient  abandons  his  delusions,  conducts  with  more  steadiness 
and  propriety,  and  regains  his  affections  for  his  family  and 
home.  The  friends,  deceived  by  the  apparent  change  which 
they  take  to  be  actual  recovery  or  sometimes  but  little  short 
of  it,  persuade  themselves  that  our  apprehensions  are  unfound- 
ed, and  too  readily  yield  to  his  entreaties  to  be  removed.  For 
a little  while  they  see  no  reason  to  regret  the  step,  but  sooner 
or  later,  under  the  excitements  of  the  world  and  the  unre- 
stricted indulgence  of  his  wishes,  the  cerebral  disorder,  which 
had  only  been  kept  in  abeyance,  reappears  with  more  than 
its  former  severity  and  runs  it  course  with  accelerated  ra- 
pidity. 

A form  of  mental  disease,  occurring  in  females,  and  in- 
timately connected  with  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  bod- 
ily organs,  was  noticed  in  the  annual  report  for  1849.  These 
cases,  however,  embrace  but  a small  proportion  of  a large 
and  increasing  class  whose  derangement  originates  in  the 
same  general  cause.  Indeed,  no  careful  observer  can  help 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  that,  of  all  the  incidents  which 
tend  to  develope  insanity  in  the  female  sex,  none  is  so  pro- 
lific as  what  is  called  “ ill  health  and  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that,  nowhere,  is  this  condition  more  common  than 
it  is  with  us.  In  the  tables  of  causes,  published  in  the  Re- 
ports of  many  of  our  hospitals,  “ill  health”  always  holds  a 
prominent  place.  The  term  is  vague,  and  fails  to  convey, 
very  clearly,  the  precise  relation  which  it  indicates  between 
the  cause  and  effect ; but  it  sufficiently  implies  the  fact,  in 
a large  proportion  of  cases,  the  attack  has  been  preceded  by 
a state  of  the  system,  characterized,  less  by  any  local  af- 
fection, than  by  a loss  of  physical  and  mental  power,  and 
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by  a host  of  uncomfortable  sensations.  The  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  question,  arises,  in  a great  degree,  from  excessive 
domestic  labor  in  conjunction  with  bad  diet,  bad  air,  insuffi- 
cient recreation,  and,  in  married  women,  frequent  child-bear- 
ing. Of  course,  it  is  confined  to  the  classes  that  are  obli- 
ged to  give  much  of  their  attention  and  strength  to  the  per- 
formance of  domestic  duties.  It  may  perhaps  require  to  be 
explained,  why  insanity  should  be  more  prevalent  here, 
than  it  is  in  other  countries,  among  the  corresponding  clas- 
ses, which  are  supposed  to  be  subjected  to  similar  influences. 
The  latter,  unquestionably,  work  hard  and  fare  hard,  but 
they  start  with  a stronger  constitution  ; they  are  much  in 
the  open  air  ; they  live  on  plain  food,  and  move  in  a so- 
cial sphere  that  bounds  all  their  wishes  and  aspirations.  Here, 
however,  the  woman  enters  upon  married  life,  with  a con- 
stitution somewhat  delicate,  either  with  little  physical  train- 
ing, or  one,  perhaps,  severe  enough  to  have  consumed  no 
small  portion  of  her  physical  power.  Ambitious  that  her 
house  and  family  should  be  distinguished  among  her  neigh- 
bors by  all  the  indications  of  good  management,  but  unable 
to  indulge  in  hired  service,  she  labors  beyond  her  strength, 
and  does  nothing  towards  restoring  it  by  suitable  relaxa- 
tion. The  cares  of  an  increasing  family,  without  increas- 
ing pecuniary  means,  seem  to  forbid  the  slightest  rest  from 
the  daily  routine  of  toil ; her  duties  are  all  within  doors,  in 
over-heated  apartments;  while  a certain  regard  for  appear- 
ances and  a perpetual  straining  after  a higher  social  sphere, 
give  rise  to  an  uneasy  if  not  repining  state  of  mind.  At 
last,  the  appetite  fails,  less  and  less  food  is  taken  into  the 
stomach,  the  nervous  system  becomes  irritable  under  the 
slightest  impression,  the  sleep  is  diminished,  the  flesh  reduc- 
ed, and  the  mind  is  depressed  by  unaccountable  gloom  and 
apprehension-  The  end  is  now  at  hand  in  the  shape  of  un- 
equivocal insanity,  from  which  recovery  is  tedious,  at  best, 
and  often  hopeless. 

Of  all  the  physical  agencies  that  have  served  to  increase  the 
prevalence  of  insanity,  none  has  been  so  effectual  as  its  he- 
reditary character.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  mental 
and  physical  qualities  are  not  more  surely  transmitted  from 
parent  to  offspring,  than  tendencies  to  disease.  Without 
troubling  ourselves  to  inquire  very  minutely  into  the  theory 
of  the  matter,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  to  state 
the  simple  fact,  that  one  is  more  likely  to  sutler  certain  dis- 
eases which  his  parents  did  before  him,  than  others  are  whose 
parents  were  not  thus  afflicted.  In  no  disease  is  the  hered- 
itary character  more  strikingly  manifested,  than  in  insanity. 
Where  the  offspring  of  a person  once  insane  is  tolerably  nu- 
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merous,  and  their  lives  are  prolonged  to  adult  age,  it  seldom 
happens  that  one  or  more  of  them  does  not  also  experience 
an  attack.  The  proportion  of  caseshaving  an  hereditary  or- 
igin is  differently  estimated  by  competent  observers,  the  dif- 
ference ranging  from  one-fourth  to  six-sevenths  of  the  whole 
number.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  estimates 
embrace  a considerable  number  in  regard  to  whom  we  have 
no  information  at  all,  but  which  probably  includes  the  ordi- 
nary proportion  of  hereditary  cases. 

Sometimes  the  offspring,  though  never  suffering  an  attack 
of  insanity,  present  an  habitual  condition  not  very  remote 
from  it,  characterised  by  strong  mental  peculiarities,  regard- 
ed, perhaps,  as  whims,  oddities,  or  eccentricities,  but  which 
are  as  dependent  on  some  physical  condition,  and  as  little 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  as  the  most  striking  manifes- 
tations of  disease.  In  the  next,  or  third  generation,  we  may 
witness  the  developement  of  unequivocal  insanity. 

Of  all  the  physical  causes  of  insanity  none  should  be  more 
carefully  heeded  than  this,  because,  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  prolific,  and  the  most  easily  avoided.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, none  seems  to  be  so  little  heeded — in  this  country,  at 
least — and  people  go  on  forming  alliances  for  life,  as  if  it 
were  a fanciful  speculation  instead  of  a very  serious  fact. 
The  wisdom  of  the  world  is  not  witnessed  here.  In  regard 
to  the  domestic  animals,  there  is  much  correct  information 
cencerning  the  transmission  of  physical  traits,  and  much  dis- 
position to  act  upon  it.  The  man  would  be  regarded  as  lit- 
tle better  than  insane,  who  should  spend  his  money  or  his 
labor  on  stock  which,  though  apparently  in  perfect  health, 
were  known  to  have  come  from  unhealthy  parents.  The 
horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  must  possess  a lineage  unsullied  by 
disease  or  blemish  ; but  in  the  human  species,  so  be  it  that 
some  attractive  graces  of  mind  or  person  are  present,  all  con- 
siderations respecting  the  health  of  the  constitution  may  be 
totally  disregarded.  While  in  the  one  case,  we  carefully 
avoid  a step  which,  at  the  worst,  would  only  entail  the  loss 
of  our  money  and  some  vexation  of  spirit,  in  the  other,  we 
strangely  incur  the  almost  certain  risk  of  bringing  a dreadful 
malady  within  our  doors,  and  embittering  the  happiness  of 
the  domestic  circle  by  years  of  the  most  painful  experience. 
Who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  human  wretchedness  which 
has  flowed  from  the  violation  of  this  single  organic  law  ! — 
How  many  a private  history,  if  fully  exposed,  would  reveal 
a kind  of  evidence  on  this  subject,  more  impressive  than  fig- 
ures, or  physical  principles  ! It  would  show  us  parent  and 
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child,  brother  and  sister,  uncle  and  nephew,  expiating,  with 
years  of  suffering,  the  ignorance  or  the  folly  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  existence,  and  disease. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  hereditary  character  of  insanity 
must  necessarily  increase  its  prevalence  ? Here  and  there, 
an  instance  occurs  where  prudential  considerations  prevent 
its  transmission,  and  it  dies  out  in  the  person  of  the  individ- 
ual. But,  for  one  instance  of  this  kind,  there  are,  probably, 
forty  of  the  other ; and  even  if  the  difference  were  less,  yet 
the  evil  being  propagated  in  a geometrical  ratio,  it  is  obvious 
that,  by  the  operation  of  this  single  agency,  the  disease  is  in- 
creasing at  a fearful  rate.  I think  we  are  warranted  in  say- 
ing that  insanity  in  persons  who  subsequently  become  pa- 
rents, is,  upon  the  average,  duplicated  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. It  needs  but  little  figuring  to  show  what  must  be  the 
inevitable  result.  Let  the  number  of  existing  cases  be  rep- 
resented as  one  hundred.  Fifty  of  these  become  parents  and 
transmit  the  disease,  at  the  rate  of  two  for  each.  This  gives 
one  hundred  cases  from  this  cause  alone,  or  as  many  as  oc- 
curred in  the  previous  generation,  from  all  causes  put  togeth- 
er. We  must,  therefore,  shut  our  eyes  to  this  trait  of  insan- 
ity— its  self-multiplying  power — before  we  can  doubt  the 
fact  of  its  rapid  increase.  And  that  this  must  continue  for 
an  indefinite  period,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  by  all  our 
experience  with  mankind.  A larger  knowledge  of  the  or- 
ganic laws,  and  the  penalties  that  follow  their  violation,  will, 
undoubtedly,  check  the  evil,  but  this  power  will,  too  often, 
be  overborne  by  the  other  agencies  that  are  concerned  in  the 
case.  When  reason,  prudence,  foresight,  inculcate  one  les- 
son, and  passion,  sentiment  and  taste,  another,  it  is  obvious 
enough  which  will  generally  prevail. 

The  operation  of  the  physical  causes  here  mentioned  is  aid- 
ed in  this  country,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  by  pecu- 
liar atmospherical  conditions.  This  is  not  the  place  for  dis- 
cussing the  scientific  question,  but  of  the  general  fact  that  our 
climate  produces  a remarkable  degree  of  nervous  excitability, 
and  thereby  favors  the  development  of  insanity,  I think 
there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt.  That  our  people  are  distin- 
guished by  restlessness,  impulsiveness,  impetuous  and  bois- 
terous movement,  may  be  regarded  as  a fixed  fact.  That  this 
trait  is  to  be  attributed  to  atmospherical  influences,  is  render- 
ed probable  both  by  the  absence  of  any  other  adequate  cause, 
and  by  the  greater  excitability  which  accompanies  insanity  in 
this  country,  as  compared  with  others.  This  character  of  the 
disease  strikes  the  most  superficial  observer  in  passing  through 
the  galleries  of  American  and  European  hospitals  for  the  in- 
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sane.  In  the  former,  especially  those  of  the  northern  and  the 
eastern  States,  more  excitement  will  meet  his  notice  in  a sin- 
gle visit,  than  he  will  see  in  the  latter,  particularly  the  Eng- 
lish, in  a whole  week  or  month.  And  yet  this  excitability  is 
but  little  less  apparent  in  the  Germans,  Irish  and  English, 
who  abound  in  our  hospitals,  than  in  the  native  Americans. 

It  may  possibly  seem  as  if  this  account  of  the  physical  caus- 
es of  insanity  were  imperfect,  without  a more  special  improve- 
ment of  the  subject.  Were  I writing  a homily,  it  might  be 
proper  to  inculcate,  at  some  length,  for  the  thousandth  time, 
the  hygienic  importance  of  exercise,  recreation,  temperance, 
and  purity.  Hut  having  no  call  to  preach,  whether  men  will 
hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear,  I am  satisfied  with  letting 
the  story  tell  its  own  moral,  and  to  all  who  are  willing  to 
learn,  it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  and  impressive 

I.  RAY. 

Butler  Hospital,  January  17th,  1854. 


APPENDIX  NO.  7. 


REFORM  SCHOOL. 

By  an  arrangement  between  the  State  and  the  city  of  Providence, 
courts  and  magistrates  in  all  parts  of  the  State  are  authorised  to  sen- 
tence juvenile  offenders  in  certain  cases,  to  the  Reform  School  es- 
tablished by  the  city.  This  fact  should  be  generally  known.  The 
following  is  a portion  of  the  last  report  of  this  Institution,  drawn  by, 
Hon.  S.  G.  Arnold. 

“ We  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  the  moral  influence  which  the 
existence  of  this  Institution  cannot  fail  to  exert  upon  the  youth  of 
our  rapidly  increasing  city.  It  is  a disadvantage  under  which  the 
advocates  of  social  or  moral  reform  have  ever  labored,  that  the  first 
cost  appeared  disproportionate  to  the  immediate  benefit  received. 
But  in  this  instance  the  Board  of  Trustees  feel  persuaded  that  an 
intelligent  opposition  to  the  Reform  School  will  cease  when  the  sub- 
ject is  carefully  examined  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  all  men  will  agree  that  a reasonable  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  for  this  object  is  a wise  precaution  for  the  public  welfare. 
What  is  more  likely  that  a conflagration,  lighted  by  a mischievous 
boy,  more  in  sport  than  malice,  would  cause,  in  a single  night,  a 
greater  destruction  of  property  to  our  citizens  than  the  entire  cost  of 
the  Reform  School  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time  ? 
More  destructive  fires  than  this  are  not  unfrequent  in  our  city,  and 
several  commitments  to  the  Reform  School  have  been  for  this  very 
cause.  Table  V.  of  the  Superintendent’s  Report  shows  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  commitments  by  orders  of  the  Court  for  the  past 
year  have  been  for  theft.  It  is  believed  that  the  aggregate  of  these 
pilferings  would  alone  amount  to  a sum  nearly  one-half  as  great  as 
the  legitimate  current  expenses  of  the  Reform  School  for  the  same 
period.  These  are  little  facts,  but  collectively  they  present  a weight 
of  argument  in  favor  of  this  Institution,  and  an  evidence  of  the  wise 
foresight  of  those  who  established  it,  which  on  the  ground  of  econ- 
omy alone,  it  is  well  to  consider.  In  concluding  this  part  of  their 
Report  the  Trustees  desire  to  say,  that  il  upon  examination  of  the 
subject  it  is  thought  that  they  have  not  had  a due  regard  to  economy 
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in  their  disbursements,  they  will  be  happy  to  have  a committee  con- 
nected with  them,  whether  composed  of  members  of  the  Council  or 
of  any  other  citizens  whom  the  Council  may  appoint,  in  expending 
any  future  appropriations  that  may  be  made  ; and  more  especially 
would  they  be  pleased  to  have  some  of  those  who  have  been  most 
earnest  in  their  opposition  associated  with  them  in  the  gratuitous 
and  somewhat  arduous  service  which  devolves  upon  the  Board. 

One  other  point  which  the  Trustees  feel  it  their  duty  to  submit 
to  your  Honorable  Body  remains  to  be  answered.  The  Council  are 
aware  that,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  having  been  made 
between  the  State  and  the  City,  whereby  the  use  of  the  Reform 
School  was  extended  to  the  State,  the  General  Assembly  at  the  Oc- 
tober Session,  1850,  passed  an  act  in  accordance  therewith,  placing 
the  State  convicts  sent  thither  under  the  same  exclusive  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  Trustees  as  was  given  them,  in  the  act  es- 
tablishing the  Reform  School,  over  those  sent  by  our  City.  With- 
in the  past  year  two  convicts  have  been  discharged  by  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  one  in  Febuary,  and  the  other  in  September.  In 
the  former  case,  it  appeared  that  an  error  had  been  made  by  the  Jus- 
tice upon  whose  warrant  the  boy  was  committed,  and  that  he  was 
illegally  detained,  but  having  been  entrusted  to  their  charge,  appar- 
ently in  a proper  manner,  as  a State  convict,  an  act  of  the  Assembly 
was  necessary  to  authorise  his  release  by  the  Trustees.  In  the 
other  case,  neither  the  Trustees  or  officers  of  the  Institution  were 
previously  informed  of  the  contemplated  action.  No  application 
was  made  to  them,  or  any  representation  of  the  fact  upon  which  the 
petition  was  based,  and  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tion vested  by  law  in  this  Board  was  granted.  The  first  announce- 
ment they  received  of  the  proceeding  was  the  duly  attested  order 
for  the  release.  Against  this  perversion  of  the  pardoning  power,  the 
Trustees  take  the  earliest  occasion  to  enter  their  formal  and  earnest 
protest.  As  a speedy  and  certain  method  of  neutralizing  the  good 
effects  of  the  Institution,  by  impairing  the  moral  influence  which  its 
managers  now  hold  over  the  inmates,  this  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  is  deeply  to  be  regretted.  The  efficacy  of  punishment 
consists  not  in  the  severity,  but  in  tts  certainty.  Let  the  idea  once 
gain  ground  that  sentence  to  the  Reform  School  carries  with  it  no 
greater  certainty  of  execution  than  a sentence  to  the  State  Prison  of 
late  years  has  done,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Institution  is  lost — 
it  had  better  be  closed  at  once.  The  plan  of  a Reform  School  in- 
volves in  itself  the  necessity  of  a more  protracted  confinement  than 
is  contemplated  in  a prison.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  punishment 
for  crime.  The  design  of  the  former  is  the  reformation  of  the  offend- 
er, and  because  the  hope  of  amendment  is  greater  in  youth  the  age 
is  limited  at  which  a convict  can  be  received  at  such  an  an  institu- 
tion. The  law  invests  the  Trustees  with  the  power  of  discharge 
before  the  expiration  of  the  sentence,  to  be  used  at  their  discretion. 
This  is  in  effect  the  pardoning  power,  the  highest  and  most  delicate 
trust  that  can  be  confided  to  man,  and  one  which,  of  all  others, 
should  be  least  interfered  with,  and  is  most  liable  to  abuse  when 
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incautiously  exercised.  If  the  policy  of  summary  release  thus  un- 
fortunately commenced  in  behalf  of  the  State  convicts  is  not  speedily 
abandoned,  the  only  course  by  which  the  City  can  preserve  to  itself 
the  benefit  of  an  Institution  that  has  cost  it  so  much  money  and  la- 
bor to  perfect,  will  be  to  annul  the  existing  arrangement  with  the 
State,  and  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  passed  in  October,  1850, 
in  amendment  of  the  act  concerning  crimes  and  punishments.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  believe  that  in  the  case  in  question  the  General 
Assembly  acted  without  a full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  before 
them,  receiving,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  but  an  ex  parte  statement 
from  the  petitioners,  enforced  by  such  an  array  of  signatures  as  ex- 
perience proves  can  always  be  obtained  to  a petition  of  the  kind  ; 
and  that  had  the  whole  matter  been  laid  properly  before  them,  the 
wisdom  of  the  Assembly  would  have  dictated  a different  decision. 
They  are  led  to  this  belief,  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  first  attempt 
of  the  kind  was  made  by  a petitioner  to  the  Senate  at  the  last  Jan- 
uary session,  a statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  of  the  impor- 
tant interests  involved  in  the  precedent,  should  it  become  established, 
which  was  made  by  one  of  this  Board  then  a member  of  that  Body, 
had  the  effect  to  convince  Senators  of  the  danger  of  granting  the 
prayer,  and  the  petitioner  had  leave  to  withdraw.  The  danger  from 
this  source  can  only  be  avoided,  so  long  as  the  present  arrangement 
exists  with  the  State,  by  having  some  persons  in  the  Assembly  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  interests  of  the  Reform  School ; and  to  ac- 
complish this  object,  the  Board  would  suggest  that  the  delegation  in 
each  House,  from  the  city,  and  especially  the  Committee  on  Con- 
victs Petitions,  of  the  General  Assembly,  be  requested  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  the  Reform  School,  with  particular  reference  to  peti- 
tions for  liberation.  It  has  occurred  of  late  that  parents  or  guar- 
dians, interested  in  the  release  of  boys  confined  by  sentence  of  Court 
at  the  Reform  School,  have  threatened  that,  unless  their  request  was 
granted,  they  would  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  one 
instance  within  a few  days  the  remark  was  made — “you  know  it  is 
easy  enough  to  get  plenty  of  signers  to  a petition.”  The  knowledge 
of  this  power  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  of  their  disposition  to 
exercise  it,  has  reached  the  ears  of  the  boys,  and  is  producing  the 
effect  that  might  be  expected  in  encouraging  a feeling  of  insubordi- 
nation, and  rendering  it  necessary  to  use  more  stringent  measures  in 
the  police  of  the  Institution — thus  verifying  the  prediction  made  in 
the  State  Senate  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  petition  for  release, 
above  mentioned.  The  Trustees  have  been  obliged  to  forbid  any 
communication  with  the  inmates,  except  in  the  presence  of  an  officer 
of  the  establishment,  and  under  no  circumstances  to  permit  any  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  leaving  the  Reform  School.  Much  more 
might  be  said  upon  a point  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  Institution 
entrusted  to  our  charge,  but  that  this  Report  has  already  extended 
to  an  unusual  length  from  the  accumulation  of  important  subjects 
requiring  the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  of  Trustees  desire  to  express  their  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  the  City  Council  for  the  liberality  with 
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which  their  suggestions  have  been  seconded,  by  ample  appropria- 
tions, and  to  repeat  their  conviction  that  an  expenditure,  however 
large,  which  has  for  its  object  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders, 
will  be  found  in  the  end  to  be  a wise  and  well-timed  economy. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
T rustees. 

SAMUEL  GREENE  ARNOLD,  Secretary . 


APPENDIX,  NO.  8. 


SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  LIBRARIES. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  volumes  in 
the  School  Libraries,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained: 


No. 

Vols. 

North  Providence, 

Pawtucket, 

2000 

No.  2, 

350 

Smithfield, 

Lonsdale, 

*900 

Slatersville, 

*750 

Globe, 

*350 

Hamlet, 

*275 

Bernon, 

*200 

Cumberland, 

Manton  Library  at  Cumberland  Hill,  375 

WToonsocket,  Carrington  Library, 

2000 

Burrillville, 

Manton  Library  at  Pascoag, 

808 

Glocester, 

Chepachet, 

*750 

Foster, 

Manton  Library  at  Hemlock, 

1200 

Scituate, 

Aborn  Library  at  North  Scituate, 

450 

Smithville  Seminary, 

500 

Cranston, 

No.  8, 

*400 

Johnston, 

None, 

East  Greenwich, 

Old  Library, 

100 

Methodist  Seminary, 

S70 

Episcopal  Parish  Library, 

100 

West  Greenwich, 

None, 

Coventry, 

Washington  Village, 

402 

Bowen’s  Hill, 

405 

Warwick 

Old  Warwick, 

- 475 

Ladies’  Library  at  Old  Warwick, 

250 

Phoenix, 

720 

South  Kingstown, 

Kingston, 

800 

D.  Rodman’s, 

- 100 

Peacedale, 

100 

Tbose  marked  thus*  are  estimates. 
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North  Kingstown, 

None, 

Westerly, 

, 

Westerly, 

2000 

Hopkinton,  > 

Brand’s  Iron  Works, 

800 

Richmond,  £ 
Richmond, 

Carolina  Mills, 

*100 

Exeter, 

Fisherville, 

675 

Charlestown, 

One  in  three  divisions, 

- 706 

Portsmouth, 

North  End, 

425 

Middletown, 

South  End, 

650 

*300 

Tiverton, 

Globe  Factory, 

160 

Little  Compton, 

Two  Libraries, 

- 1108 

New  Shoreham, 

- 

*400 

Jamestown, 

- 

- *500 

Bristol, 

Old  Library, 

- 550 

147 

Warren, 

Lyceum, 

S50 

Barrington, 

Female  Seminary, 

- 400 
- 550 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  the  number  of  volumes  in 
the  College  and  other  Libraries  : 

No.  Yds. 


Providence,  College  (bound  volumes,)  25,000 

College  Societies,  - 7500 

Friends’  School,  founded  1819,  1500 

Athenaeum,  1753,  - 18,000 

Historical  Society,  1822,  *2500 

State  Library,  - *1500 

Mechanics’,  1821,  - *3500 

Franklin  Lyceum,  1832,  1600 

Bar  Library,  - - 1500 

Franklin  Society,  1823,  - 500 

Perrin’s  Circulating,  - 4000 

Winsor’s,  “ - - 4000 

City  Teachers’  Library,  - . 500 

Newport,  Redwood,  founded  1747,  *6500 

Mechanics’,  founded  1828,  *1100 

Hammond’s,  founded  1820,  *8000 

Richardson’s,  - - 400 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  many  parish  libraries, 
of  which  we  can  obtain  no  account.  And  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  various  Sunday  School  libraries,  principally 
of  juvenile  books,  is  very  large. 

There  are  still  many  places  in  the  State  where  village  or 
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school  libraries  should  be  established,  as  will  be  seen  from 
an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  table. 

These  libraries  have  generally  been  formed  upon  the  plan 
of  loaning  out  the  books  for  a small  weekly  charge  to  sub- 
scribers and  non-subscribers  alike.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  wisest  arrangement. 

Many  individuals  in  the  State  have  generously  contribu- 
ted to  the  formation  of  our  school  and  village  libraries ; but 
it  will  be  no  injustice  to  others  to  mention  Amasa  Manton , 
Esq.,  of  Providence,  as  having  been  among  the  earliest  and 
most  generous  patrons  of  the  enterprise. 

The  friends  of  education  should  not  be  disappointed  if  the 
books  should  not  be  as  much  read  a few  years  hence  as  now, 
while  newly  established.  Still  they  should  be  maintained. 
The  youth  who  are  growing  up  in  our  public  schools,  who 
feel  a desire  for  improvement,  should  have  the  opportunities 
within  their  reach.  And  if  even  but  one  solitary  scholar 
should  have  ambition  or  curiosity  enough  to  lead  him  to  use 
the  library,  still  it  should  be  preserved.* 

There  are  many  large  and  valuable  private  libraries  in  the 
State,  which  we  cannot  enumerate.  John  Carter  Brown’s 
collection  of  works  on  American  History,  many  of  them 
very  rare  and  costly,  and  Albert  G.  Greene’s  collection  of 
the  works  of  American  poets  ought  not,  however,  to  be 
passed  over. 

* Those  who  wish  to  see  a full  historical  account  of  our  large  libraries  should  con- 
sult the  account  by  Prof.  Jewett  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution-  Also  see  Journal  of  R.  L Institute,  by  Mr.  Barnard,  vol.  3,  page  428. 
We  have  endeavored  to  correct  some  inaccuracies  in  their  statements  as  to  num- 
bers. 


APPENDIX  NO.  9. 


THE  LAW  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  RELATION  TO  VO- 
TING. 

Frequent  dispules  arise  in  school  districts,  as  to  the  right 
to  vote  growing  out  of  the  question  of  residence,  and  as  fre- 
quent application  is  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  for  advice  and  decision,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
publish  a synopsis  of  the  principles  upon  which  such  cases 
are  to  be  decided.  The  same  principles  govern  the  right  to 
vote  in  town  meetings,  so  far  as  relates  to  residence. 

Our  statutes  have  in  some  cases  required  a particular 
length  of  residence  in  order  to  qualify  to  vote.  Thus,  to 
vote  in  town  meeting  a person  must  have  been  a resident  in 
the  town  six  months.  In  a school  district,  no  particular 
length  of  residence  in  the  district  is  required,  but  the  voter 
must  have  resided  in  the  town  six  months,  and  be  otherwise 
qualified. 

Thus  it  becomes  important  to  know  what  constitutes  a 
residence  in  law,  so  as  to  know  when  it  begins  or  from  what 
time  it  is  to  be  calculated. 

The  words  residence,  domicil  and  inhabitancy,  express 
nearly  the  same  thing.  The  courts  have  sometimes  tried 
hard  to  make  a distinction,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  equity  of 
some  particular  case,  but  these  may  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion at  present. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  by  the  comity  of  states  and  na- 
tions, in  case  of  the  death  of  a person  without  a will,  his  per- 
sonal property  is  distributed  according  to  the  laws  of  he^ 
State  or  country  where  he  resides  at  the  time  of  his  deatth, 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  question  of  what  constitujes 
a residence,  may  sometimes  involve  great  amounts  of  proper- 
ty. This  has  led  to  a full  investigation  of  the  subject,  and 
the  general  principles  regulating  it  are  now  well  settled. — 
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Many  of  the  rules  are  similar  to  those  regulating  the  settle- 
ment of  paupers,  with  which  it  is  very  often  confounded  by 
those  ignorant  of  the  law. 

We  extract  the  following  synopsis  of  them  from  Judge 
Story’s  Conflict  of  Laws  : 

1.  The  place  of  birth  of  a person  is  considered  as  his 
domicil,  if  it  be  at  the  time  the  domicil  of  his  parents.  This 
is  called  the  domicil  of  nativity.  But  if  his  parents  are  on 
a visit  or  on  a journey,  the  home  of  the  parents  will  be 
deemed  his  domicil.  An  illegitimate  child  follows  the  dom- 
icil of  his  mother. 

2.  The  domicil  of  birth  continues  until  he  has  acquired  a 

new  domicil.  . 

3.  A minor  is  generally  deemed  incapable  of  changing  his 
domicil,  but  if  the  parent  changes  his  domicil,  that  of  the 
minor  follows  it.  If  the  father  dies,  his  last  domicil  contin- 
ues that  of  his  minor  children. 

4.  A married  woman  follows  the  domicil  of  her  husband. 

5.  A widow  retains  the  domicil  of  her  deceased  husband, 
until  she  acquires  another. 

6.  Prima  facia,  the  place  where  a person  lives,  is  deemed 
his  domicil. 

7.  Every  person  of  full  age  having  a right  to  change  his 
domicil,  if  he  removes  to  another  place,  with  an  intention  of 
making  it  his  permanent  residence,  that  immediately  becomes 
his  domicil. 

8.  If  a person  removes  to  another  place  with  an  intention 
of  remaining  there  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  as  a place  of 
present  domicil,  it  becomes  his  domicil,  notwithstanding  he 
may  entertain  a floating  intention  to  return  at  some  future 
period. 

9.  The  place  where  a married  man’s  family  resides  is  gen- 
erally deemed  his  domicil,  but  not  if  it  be  a merely  tempora- 
ry establishment. 

10.  If  a married  man  has  his  family  in  one  place,  and  his 
business  in  another,  the  former  is  deemed  his  domicil. 

11.  If  a married  man  has  two  places  of  residence  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  year,  that  will  be  esteemed  his  domicil  which 
he  himself  selects  or  deems  his  home,  or  which  appears  to 
be  the  centre  of  his  affairs,  or  where  he  votes  or  exercises  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a citizen. 

12.  If  a man  is  unmarried,  that  is  generally  deemed  his 
domicil  where  he  transacts  his  business,  exercises  his  pro- 
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fession  or  assumes  the  privileges  or  duties  of  a citizen.  But 
this  rule  is  subject  to  qualification. 

13.  Residence,  to  produce  a change  of  domicil,  must  be 
voluntary,  not  by  imprisonment,  &c. 

14.  Mere  intention  to  remove  without  the  fact  of  removal, 
will  not  change  the  domicil;  nor  will  the  fact  of  removal 
without  intention.  They  must  go  together. 

15.  A domicil  once  acquired,  remains  until  a new  one  is 
acquired. 

In  the  application  of  these  rules,  difficulties  will  often 
arise,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  men  without  families. 
To  constitute  a change  of  residence  there  must  be  a removal 
to  a place  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there.  The  fact 
of  removal  is  easily  proved,  but  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  intention  of  the  party,  whether  he  intends  to 
make  a place  his  home  or  only  a temporary  residence.  In 
these  cases  we  may  infer  the  intention  from  the  facts,  il 
there  are  any  facts  in  proof,  or  from  declarations  of  the  party 
made  without  a view  to  affect  the  case  on  trial.  For  want 
of  other  proof  it  is  the  practice  of  many  boards  of  canvassers 
to  admit  the  party  himself  on  oath  to  declare  what  his  inten- 
tion was,  and  with  proper  caution  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  admitting  it.  In  many  cases  no  other  evidence  can  be 
obtained. 


APPENDIX  NO.  10. 


Importance  of  directing  attention  to  the  Arts  of  Design,  as  a 

means  of  improving  Public  Taste,  furnishing  Employment 

to  People,  and  increasing  National  Wealth. 

Extract  from  Professor  Mapes’  Address  before  the  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  Society,  Sept.  1853. 

“ Your  Society  is  among  the  first  of  its  kind  that  have  at- 
tempted to  nurture  the  Arts  of  Design  ; some  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  history  of 
France.  Napoleon  established  common  schools  for  the  Arts 
of  Design  throughout  France  ; indeed,  he  rendered  it  a le- 
gitimate branch  of  education  in  all  the  common  schools,  and 
the  result  has  been,  that  France  has  placed  the  world  under 
contribution  for  her  designs.  We  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
Gobelin  tapestry,  the  Sevres  China,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
truthfulness  of  this  result.  The  public  galleries  of  France, 
filled  with  the  finest  specimens  of  the  antique,  were  open  to 
her  people,  and  thousands  of  apprenticed  boys  might  have 
been  seen  drawing  from  those  rare  figures,  and  imbuing  their 
minds  with  the  line  of  beauty.  You  all  doubtless  know 
that  the  letter  S is  an  approximation  to  this  line — the  great- 
est departure  from  a straight  line, — and  when  the  eye  once 
becomes  imbued  with  the  beauty  of  this  figure,  it  seems  im- 
possible for  it  to  rid  itself  of  this  unobserved  education.  A 
sign-painter  who  can  freely  form  a graceful  letter  S,  may 
change  his  profession,  and  in  whichever  of  the  mechanic 
arts  he  may  afterwards  labor,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  that 
line  will  pervade  his  designs. 

The  tin-plate  workers  of  France  have  supplied  the  silver- 
plate  workers  of  England  with  their  patterns.  Look  at  your 
own  parlors,  and  you  will  find  every  girandole,  candelebrum, 
carpet  pattern,  or  fanciful  piece  of  furnitue,  is  either  of 
French  design,  or  directly  deduced  from  it.  French  calicoes 
and  laces  are  sold  in  both  the  English  and  American  markets 
at  double  the  price  of  our  own  of  the  same  quality  of  fabric, 
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simply  from  their  superiority  of  design.  By  what  means 
was  France  enabled  to  war  with  half  Europe,  without  crea- 
ting a heavy  national  debt,  and  this  too  without  colonial  in- 
come ? Look  to  her  Arts  of  Design,  and  the  question  will 
be  answered.  A pound  of  American  cotton,  worth  8 or  10 
cents,  is  returned  to  us  in  the  form  of  French  lace,  at  a value 
of  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  this  value  is  chiefly  due  to 
its  design.  Even  in  the  year  1756,  when  the  operations  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  new  coinage  of  both  England 
and  France,  called  in  the  bullion,  England  had  but  nineteen 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  while  France  had  ninety-four 
millions.  You  need  no  better  proof  of  the  extra  value  added 
to  the  raw  material,  by  the  application  of  the  Arts  of  Design 
than  by  examining  the  jewelry  in  your  own  exhibition  ; for 
we  have  begun  to  render  ourselves  independent  of  the  French 
in  this  respect — much  more,  however,  remains  to  be  done. 

Perhaps  no  product  of  the  mechanic  arts  has  been  more 
benefitted  by  the  Arts  of  Design  than  cast  iron  stoves.  A 
few  years  since,  they  were  square  and  unsightly  boxes,  pre- 
senting less  than  half  the  amount  of  surface  for  radiation  of 
heat,  in  the  same  space,  than  with  those  now  in  use. 

The  beauty  of  the  Berlin  castings  has  excited  our  stove 
makers  to  improve,  and  now  many  of  their  products  are 
beautiful  objects,  embracing  the  finest  class  of  design. 

But  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  China  manufacture  of  Eng- 
land was  an  exact  copy  of  that  of  the  Chinese.  Grotesque 
figures  of  mandarins,  and  pagodas,  represented  in  cobalt  blue, 
were  the  only  ornaments  to  be  found  on  English  China  un- 
til the  time  of  Wedgewood.  He  established  a school  for  the 
arts  of  design  in  his  own  factory,  and  many  of  the  academi- 
cians of  the  Royal  Academy  of  England,  and  one  of  its  pres- 
idents, received  their  first  instruction  in  Wedgewood’s  school. 
I am  happy  to  say,  that  the  New  York  State  College,  known 
as  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  has  established  a depart- 
ment for  the  arts  of  design,  now  in  charge  of  Professor  Dug- 
gan, and  a few  years  hence,  when  the  boys  now  under  hisin- 
struction,  shall  be  divided  among  the  work-shops  of  New 
York,  they  may  cease  to  import,  as  they  now  do,  more  than 
a million  of  dollars  worth  per  annum  of  French  furniture, 
simply  in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  its  design.” 
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Extracts  from  the  report  of  Thomas  A.  Tefft  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  Society,  1853. 

“ An  Art  Association  has  been  organized,  the  same  that 
was  contemplated  last  spring,  when  a petition  for  the  char- 
ter of  such  an  association  was  circulated  and  handed  in  to 
the  Legislature  during  the  May  session,  but  withdrawn  on 
account  of  some  misunderstanding  as  to  its  objects. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  step  has  been  taken  : a 
society  has  been  established  on  the  most  liberal  basis  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a common  good.  At  the  meeting  for  or- 
ganization, earnest  speeches  were  made  by  President  Way- 
land  and  Zachariah  Allen.  This  we  mention  to  show  the 
sincerity  and  importance  of  the  movement.  And  as  a com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  report  upon  a plan  of  action,  we 
shall  soon  know  how  far  the  society  will  undertake  the  work 
that  is  before  them. 

The  constitution  that  has  been  adopted  by  this  society 
seems  to  indicate  a very  clear  view  of  its  intention.  It  says, 
in  article  2 : 

“ It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  society  to  establish  in  the 
city  of  Providence,  a permanent  Art  Museum  and  Gallery 
of  the  Arts  of  Design,  by  exhibiting  works  of  art  obtained 
by  loan,  purchase  or  otherwise,  and  investing  the  proceeds 
of  snch  exhibitions  in  works  of  permanent  value  and  inter- 
est to  the  Association.  The  Association  shall  also  use  all 
other  appropriate  means  for  cultivating  and  promoting  the 
ornamental  and  useful  arts.” 

Thus  it  seems  that  this  association  contemplates  a truly 
noble  work,  and  one  that  is  deserving  of  earnest  co-operation 
from  every  source. 

As  a people  we  are  very  deficient  in  art  education.  We 
do  not  possess  that  pure  discriminating  taste  that  imparts  to 
life  one  of  its  highest  pleasures,  and  adds  so  materially  to 
the  wealth  and  dignity  of  a nation. 

***■*■*■**• 

If  we  turn  to  private  dwellings  we  shall  not  find  it  at  all 
dfficult  to  recall  the  appearance  of  some  one  that  is  overload- 
ed with  jimcracks,  is  wanting  in  unity  of  style,  or  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  place.  If  you  go  beyond  the 
threshhold  of  many  costly  mansions  you  find  that  the  same 
spirit  prevails  in  the  ornamentation  and  furnishing  that 
marks  the  exterior.  The  ceiling  is  loaded  with  stucco  en- 
richment, or  set  oft’  with  elaborate  painting.  The  pictures  are 
purchased  in  number  and  sizes  to  fit  the  walls,  and  the  fur- 
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niture  throughout  is  of  the  richest  patterns  that  can  be  im- 
ported ; expense  and  quantity  being  considered  instead  of 
fitness  and  beauty  of  design. 

And  why,  let  it  be  asked,  has  this  mushroom  style  of 
house  decoration  been  adopted  by  Americans  ? It  is  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  it  bespeaks 
a mind  that  is  delighted  with  the  external  and  meritricious. 
******* 

Another  important  requisite  of  a highly  cultivated  taste 
would  be  manifested  in  schools  of  ornamental  art,  where  work- 
men would  be  taught  to  mingle  artistic  skill  with  every  kind 
of  oramental  workmanship,  thus  enchancing  the  value  of 
home  manufactures  till  we  should  begin  to  diminish  the 
enormous  tax  of  our  importations.  It  is  of  no  use  to  manu- 
facture an  article  until  it  is  demanded  in  the  market.  And 
no  American  school  of  ornamental  art  will  prosper  until  the 
present  servile  taste  is  succeeded  by  one  sufficiently  correct 
and  national,  to  prefer  American  productions  to  foreign,  when 
the  former  are  the  best.  This  we  all  know  is  not  the  case 
at  present,  we  bow  submissively  to  fashion,  and  she  sends 
forth  her  edicts  from  beyond  the  sea.  France  has  the  mar- 
ket of  the  world  in  all  works  of  taste  and  fancy,  and  it  has 
been  obtained  legitimately.  Under  all  changes  of  govern- 
ment, institutions  for  the  promotion  of  art  have  been  fostered 
with  the  greatest  care,  until  it  may  well  be  said  that  the 
whole  wealth  and  prosperity  of  France  lies  in  her  ornamen- 
tal art  manufactures. 

The  pre-eminence  of  the  French  in  the  great  exhibition 
stimulated  the  English  to  a degree  of  earnestness  and  activi- 
ty that  will  ere  long  produce  the  best  results.  The  perma- 
nent exhibition  that  will  shortly  be  opened  at  Sydenham  is 
the  second  step  of  real  importance  in  this  movement.  This 
gives  to  creative  art  the  importance  that  it  deserves.  It  is 
placed  before  the  people  as  a great  fact  of  the  times. 

The  Dublin  Exhibition  is  also  to  become  a permanent 
affair,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  in  New  York,  a beautiful  work 
in  itself,  is  henceforth  to  be  devoted  to  the  same  noble  pur- 
pose, a permanent  exhibition  or  museum  of  creative  art. — 
This  is  unquestionably  the  true  place  for  diffusing  art  infor- 
mation. Lectures  and  papers  upon  the  subject  are  nearly 
useless,  if  they  point  to  no  models  for  illustration.  And  art 
museum  fails  of  its  purpose,  if  its  visitors  are  unprovided 
with  a catalogue  containing  clear  discrminating  criticism. 

We  sincerely  hope  the  lesson  taught  us  by  these  indus- 
trial exhibitions  will  not  be  lost,  while  they  show  the  supe- 
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riority  of  American  skill,  in  every  thing  that  it  has  under- 
taken, they  most  clearly  point  to  a startling  fact  that  is  ex- 
plained in  the  increasing  amount  of  our  importations. 

Foreign  arts  and  manufactures  flood  our  markets  to  the 
detriment  of  our  own  enterprising  mechanics,  who  have  had 
ho  chance  to  obtain  an  art  education.  Our  workmen  have 
not  been  taught  the  principles  of  design,  the  very  first  mo- 
tive and  genius  of  all  the  arts,  and  while  this  continues,  we 
must  remain  in  our  dependence  upon  the  old  world,  and  be 
satisfied  with  the  frippery  and  inappropriate  art-work  that  is 
offered  us. 

We  believe  this  work  of  industrial  education  has  been 
commenced  in  this  country,  and  when  it  is  once  earnestly 
undertaken  as  an  enterprise,  we  may  count  upon  the  best 
results.  It  should  be  urged  forward  by  every  capitalist,  by 
every  educator,  and  by  every  American.  Every  teacher 
should  be  able  to  draw  out  artistic  talent  in  the  common 
schools,  and  the  State,  or  some  institution,  should  offer 
schools  of  ornamental  art  to  those  that  evince  decided  taste 
and  genius,  where  there  could  be  obtained  a complete  educa- 
tion in  every  department  of  ornamental  and  useful  art  First 
of  all,  however,  we  should  have,  in  every  city,  museums  of 
art,  including  every  article  of  taste  or  skill,  with  critical 
catalogues,  with  papers  and  lectures  upon  the  impor- 
tance and  advantages  of  this  kind  of  culture,  and  thus  ele- 
vate the  public  taste  and  add  another  means  of  enjoyment 
and  usefulness  to  our  education.  For  the  Committee, 

T.  A.  TEFFT. 

LETTER  FROM  THOMAS  A.  TEFFT,  ESQ. 

To  Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  Com.  of  Public  Schools  of  R.  Island. 

Dear  Sir, — Agreeably  to  your  request,  I send  you  the  following 
in  reference  to  the  Rhode  Island  Art  Association. 

The  organization  of  this  society  took  place  the  8th  of  Dec.,  1853, 
when  the  following  persons  were  elected  officers  : 

President — William  W.  Hoppin,  Providence. 

Vice  Presidents — Geo.  H.  Calvert,  Newport ; Wm.  S.  Patten, 
Philip  Allen,  Jr.,  Providence. 

Secretary — Isaac  Proud,  Providence. 

Treasurer — G.  H.  Whitney,  Providence. 

Directors — Thos.  P.  Shepard,  Thos.  P.  Hoppin,  John  Gorham, 
Providence;  Rouse  Babcock,  Westerly ; Wm.  Binney,  Providence  : 
George  C.  Mason,  Newport;  Walter  Manton,  Providence;  Andrew 
Robeson,  Newport ; Albert  G.  Greene,  T.  A.  Tefft,  E.  W.  Howard, 
J.  S.  Pitman,  Thos.  A.  Doyle,  Providence. 

This  association  has  been  established  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
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promoting  ait  in  Rhode  Island — a branch  of  education  hitherto  much 
neglected — although  it  is  of  growing  importance,  whether  viewed  in 
the  light  of  an  intellectual  accomplishment,  or  a field  of  delightful 
and  remunerative  enterprise. 

The  plan  of  action  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  association  is  as 
follows  : 

First — To  hold  an  annual  exhibition  of  borrowed  pictures  and 
other  works,  illustrative  of  the  various  departments  of  art,  during 
the  first  part  of  September. 

Second — To  open  a permanent  Art  Museum  as  soon  as  practicable, 
which  shall  include  every  branch  of  ornamental  and  useful  art.  This 
exhibition  to  be  kept  up  at  all  times  upon  the  most  liberal  terms,  and 
made  as  instructive  and  beneficial  to  the  public  as  possible,  by  means 
of  descriptive  and  critical  catalogues. 

Third — To  establish  a school  of  design  where  every  department  of 
art  would  be  taught  unnder  the  best  advantages.  The  collections  of 
the  Art  Museum  being  made  with  reference  to  this  object. 

Fourth — To  publish  an  annual  journal,  made  up  of  the  various  re- 
ports and  proceedings  of  the  association,  original  papers  and  lectures, 
and  extracts  from  books  and  publications  which  are  particularly  in- 
teresting to  the  Art  Student,  or  intended  to  reform  and  elevate  pub- 
lic taste. 

Fifth— To  raise  by  subscription  a fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  above  objects.  This  sum 
is  thought  necessary  to  insure  to  the  public  an  institution  that  shall 
stand  unrivalled  for  its  usefulness  and  good,  and  be  a lasting  orna- 
ment to  the  State. 

The  movement  is  one  that  should  enlist  the  zealous  co-operation 
of  every  educator,  statesman,  and  philanthropist.  It  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  diffusion  of  a more  cultivated  taste  in  the  ornamental  and 
industrial  arts,  the  immediate  effect  of  which  would  be  to  lessen  our 
dependence  upon  foreign  labor,  especially  in  those  departments  which 
are  most  remunerative,  and  afford  to  male  and  female  labor  in  our 
own  State  a new  field  of  occupation.  This  consideration,  tl^e  open- 
ing of  a new  source  of  employment  and  profit  to  the  young  men,  and 
especially  young  women  of  Rhode'Island,  is  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages we  look  to  in  the  prosecution  of  this  plan. 

A circular  based  upon  the  above  plan,  setting  forth  more  fully  the 
objects,  advantages  and  claims  of  this  association,  will  soon  be  issued 
and  extensively  circulated. 

When  this  has  been  done,  and  when  the  important  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  such  an  institution  are  fully  understood,  we  hazard 
little  in  predicting  that  its  interests  will  soon  be  identified  with  every 
true  Rhode  Islander. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  A.  TEFFT. 


